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The Book You Need! 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Need of Understanding the Delicate Condition of the Can- 
ned Foods Market and of Acting in a Way to Help It— 
More About Costs—The Frost Damage in Cali- 
fornia—Market Prices Declining. 


If there is any canner in the business who has not learned 
that the only policy for this season’s operations is to pack 
his future orders only; to carefully avoid every kind of specula- 
in the way of making a pack to hold for the higher prices, 
he must be far removed from civilization. There ought not to 
be a man in the business that does not realize that this is not 
a year to take changes; there are but few men who do not feel 
that they should keep their factories closed, for it takes real 
nerve to pack the goods at a cost far above the market prices, 
and a monumental hope to see prices which will return costs 
plus a profit, this season. But there are not a few who are 
shyly figuring to get in while all the rest stay out! This trick 
is so old and hoary with age that it seems hard to think that 
any one would attempt it; but it will be attempted—and not 
by a few but by many. So that when the season is over and 
the packs made, these smart operators will find a whole horde 
of other smart operators with big packs, all looking for the big 
prices that will never materialize. And they will not mate- 


rialize because of the ‘“‘smart packs” made. 

All the speakers at the Tri-State meeting last week, and 
at the Western meeting this week, stressed the absolute neces- 
sity of small packs this season if the industry expects to lift 
itself out of its present depression. There is no other way 
to do it. The machinery and supply men, who depend upon 
the canners’ orders for their business, have warned the can- 
ners not to run heavily, if at all; because these supply men see 
that the very salvation of the industry hangs upon the way 
the canners act this season. The market must be given a 
chance to catch up; to let demand outrun supply, so that the 
accumulated stocks now on hand can be worked off and gotten 
out of the way. Every case of new packed goods put on top 
of the present supply will weigh the market down just that 
much more. That is the exact situation. If you know and 
with the realization clear in your mind, then go ahead and 
make a big pack—well, there is nobody to stop you. 

Just to show how the thinking canners feel and intend to 
act, we quote here a letter from John Dulany & Son, one of 
the oldest and best canners on the peninsula: 


this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
logs. 
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Editor The Canning Trade. 


We were shown the high cost of packing No. 2 
and No. 3 cans tomatoes after much painstaking on 
his part by one of the speakers at the Tri-State meet- 
ing in Washington last Friday, and we who keep care- 
ful account of the cost of packing find his figures 
about agree with our packing costs of last year—to- 
matoes at $12.00 per ton. 

The figures were to the effect that No, 3s cost 
more than $1.25 per doz. Well and good, if the speak- 
er had stopped there, but, right on the back of it, he 
said he was contracting now at $9.00 per ton. Low 
enough, of course, for the farmer, but why contract 
at any price now? 

His information to the packers was for the pur- 
pose of informing them that they could not pack this 
year at either $12.00 or $9.00; in fact, at any price, 
because if the farmer hauled them to his or our fac- 
tory and charged nothing we could not make anything 
—anyhow not enough to pay to pack when the pres- 
ent price prevailing, viz., $1.05 per dozen. What 
was the force of his remarks? 

The writer thinks to have climaxed his argument 
and figures logically, he should have said: Inview of 
what I have shown, I shall contract at no price until 
the price of the canned article equal to the cost of 
producing it. 

If he contracts at $9.00, anticipating a rise in 
price of the canned article to show a profit, why 
should not others contract at $12.00 or $15.00? 
Whose guess is better than anothers? I fear his con- 
clusion is misleading, for if all take the cue from his 
statement how many million cases more will the pack- 
ers add to what there is and what will the end be? 
The present intention of the writer is, that unless 
the market rises above the prospective cost of packing 
he does not intend to pack a case, 

So far as the actual market is concerned it still lacks life. 
It has been noticed, however, that what buyers are coming in 
for the few goods needed, and this means only a handful, 
enough to carry them from day to day, are beginning, already, 
to shop around for bargains. They believe that the canners 
will break their own market, and that very soon the goods will 
be thrown on the market for what they will bring. They are 
spreading this kind of information and it remains for the can- 
ners to protect their own game. There is just one way to do 
that, and that is to let the canner who wants to throw away 
his goods do so, to his heart’s content. Don't follow his 
bad example by offering goods on the market now. If the can- 
ners will stand pat with their present holdings of goods, and 
then either put up no goods at all during 1921, or, at most, 
very light packs, the market will come around this fall, and 
pay everyone for holding off. This is easily possible, and it 
is the only way that the longed-for improvement can be assured. 

Canned tomatoes are weaker, if anything, than last week, 
but the market shows little or no change. Some sections re- 
port corn in better demand, while others say that corn is 
weaker and demand very slow. Everywhere spot goods are 
moving in the smallest possible compass—just the few cases 
needed to tide over the day-to-day demand. Under such buy- 
ing naturally the market does not appear strong. But the 
larger holders are entirely off the market and refusing to con- 
sider any offers. Most of these have locked their warehouses 
until next fall and they will not be tempted to change their 
wise policy, 

Futures should be selling freely at this season, and acre- 
age should be going out to cover these futures. But future 
buying is conspicuous by its almost, if not, total absence. No 
one is buying futures of any kind. And the jobbers are swear- 
ing by all that is holy that they will not buy futures this season. 

Reports of frost damage to fruits continue to come in and 
it would seem to be complete in many of the heavy fruit sec- 
tions. The two heavy freezes — even in California — about 
cleaned up. One of the best posted men in California wrote 
us under date of April 14th: 

We have gathered reports from as many sources 
as are available to us throughout the State and the 
consensus of opinion is that in the State as a whole 

there will be about 75 per cent. of a normal crop of 
peaches, and not over 25 per cent. of a normal crop of 
apricots. That portion of California south of Tehach- 
epi mountains, known as Southern California, has 
been much more seriously hurt. The San Fernando 
Valley, which is one of the three important fruit sec- 
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tions down here, has suffered a complete loss of apri- 

cots and peaches, and other sections have suffered 

heavily. 
Taking Southern California as a whole, the esti- 
mates are that there will be about 20 per cent. of 

an apricot crop and about 50 per cent. of a peach crop. 

Other fruits such as plums and cherries have suffered 

considerably throughout the State, and in some dis- 

tricts around Fresno grapes have been heavily hit. 

The walnut crop is also injured to some extent, but as 

we are not interested in this crop, this is only hearsay. 

In our markets it will be noted that prices on canned fruits 
have been marked down in spite of this reported crop damage. 
But such changes as have been made in price are all in a down- 
ward way, as you will see by reference to the market pages. 


RELATION OF RATE OF SEEDING TO YIELD OF PEAS 


Figures Recently Released by Cornell University Show Impor- 
tance Differences in Yields Due to Different 
Rates of Selling. 


The Bureau of Raw Products Research of the National 
Canners’ Association calls attention to some interesting re- 
sults of studies made last year by the New York State College 
of Agriculture on the growing of peas for canning in New 
York State. 

In connection with the study of growing of canning 
peas. made jointly by the Division of Vegetable Gardening and 
the Department of Farm Management, it is shown that 25 
farmers who used over 4 bushels per acre, an average rate of 
4% bushels per acre, had an average yield of 2,810 pounds per 
acre with a gross return of $112 and a net profit of $34 per 
acre, after all expenses of growing, harvesting, interest, use 
of equipment, man and horse labor_ fertilizers, etc., had been 
deducted. 

Seventy-seven farmers in two counties who used 4 bushels 
per acre, secured an average acre yield of 2,284 pounds, with 
a gross return of $91 and net profit of $19 per acre. One 
farmer who seeded his peas at the rate of 3% bushels per 
acre harvested a total crop of 1,643 pounds per acre, with a 
gross return of $66 and a net profit of $9 per acre. 

High Yields and Profits from Heavy Seeding—tThese fig- 
ures are especially interesting in view of the showing made 
by the New York agricultural experts that the seeding of an 
average of one-half bushel more seed per acre resulted in an 
increased profit of $15 per acre. 

While it is not suggested by the Agricultural College men 
that these figures are conclusive as demonstrating the most 
profitable rate of seeding under all conditions, they are of in 
terest at this time to canners and growers of peas in New 
York State, and would indicate that aditional study of the re- 
lation between rate of seeding and yielp per acre will, in many 
cases. be highly profitable. Anything which can be done to 
increase the acre yield and at the same time lower the unit 
cost of production, increases the efficiency of farming and the 
profit of the farmer. Such improvement is especially vital 
during the present period of deflation. 

Fertilizer and Variety Tests—Other interesting points in 
the figures compiled by the New York State College of Agri- 
culture show that the highest net profit per acre in growing 
peas for canning was made by farmers who used approximately 
200 pounds of fertilizer per acre. When this amount was ma- 
terially increased, profit was not realized on the additional fer- 
tilizer investment. When much less than 200 pounds was used, 
the profit per acre was lowered because of smaller yields. 

In addition to the use of fertilizer, it must be remembered 
that the farmers also use manure in their rotation for peas, 
usually about 10 tons per acre, applied to the previous crop in 
rotation. 

Results reported from a study of yields of different varie- 
ties of canning peas in New York State show that the highest 
yields were realized from Yellow Admiral and Little Gem, both 
of which are in teuben County, yielded at the rate of 3,345 lbs. 
per acre, an increase of nearly 600 pounds over the average 
of the next highest yielding varieties, which were Green Ad- 
miral and McLean Advancer, grown in Orleans, Genessee, Steu- 
ben, Ontario and other counties. . 

It should be stated, however. that Yellow Admiral and 
Little Gem, were grown only in the country which had the 
highes{ average yield for the State, and that the growers were 
given the advantage of bringing their peas about when they 
wished to. Alaskas, involving about one-third of the entire 
acreage on which yields were studied, had next to the lowest 
average yield of all varieties. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying of All Canned Foods Very Light—Too Much Advice and 
Too Few Orders—Buyers Shopping Around for Lower 
Prices on Minimum Lots—Some Old Packed To- 
matoes Coming Out—Corn Seems to be Selling 
Well—Standard Peas Firm, Fancy Weaker. 


Reported by Telegraph, 


New York, April 21st, 1921. 


The Situation—There is very little business in any of the 
canned food lines, and no important price changes have been 
noted. Interior and local distributors have been making a 
few purchases on the spot, but only taking what they actually 
need to carry them over from week to week. A few sales have 
been made in small blocks, but buyers insist upon the lowest 
possible price. Orders are pretty well scattered over the en- 
tire list. Jobbers cannot be induced to take any more stock 
than they need at the moment and there is no interest being 
shown in futures. A few distributors claim they have some 
sympathy for the canners, but most factors believe that char- 
ity begins at home and are looking out for number one first. 
There is plenty of advice available, but advice don’t pay the 
bills for the canner. What the canner needs is some in- 
terest shown in futures and a little money in place of the al- 
ways ready advice. . Later the jobber will come along and want 
his goods when he actually needs it, and he will buy as closely 
as possible. That will be the reward that the canner will 
receive in his time of need. 

If there was about four times as much business as there 
is today, being done on the spot, canners wouid be able to go 
ahead with the new pack, and there would be no complaint 
at the business done on the spot, or for local distributors. Or- 
ders are insignificant, compared to what they should be at this 
season of the year. Only minimum lots are taken, and the 
buyer shops around before he makes any purchases and picks 
out just what he needs at his own figure. He is in no hurry 
for the goods and can afford to be independent. From the 
price standpoint, the market shows few changes on regular 
jobbing sales. Liquidation is not general enough to warrant 
considering it in quotations. 

Tomatoes—There are few changes in prices over last week. 
Occassionally some old goods, some even packed as far back 
as 1918, make their appearance on the market. There is no 
heavy buying support given by any class of traders. No. 10s, 


f. o, b. factory are quoted at $3.25. Once in a while No. 2s 
and No. 3s are shaded on a few forced sales, but only where 
a prompt turnover is absolutely necessary, or on lots that are 


old pack. There is some talk of these being shaded on lots 
outside of favorable freight rate territory. As an example, 


Virginia No. 2s were reported to have been sold as low as 65c. 
Southern No. 2s changed hands this week for 70c, No. 3s for 
$1.05, f. o. b. factory. Reduced quotations were noted on sub- 


standards. No large orders have been booked during the week 
and there has only been routine business in all grades. Puree 
is weak, especially on No, Is. 

Future tomatoes are offered in the way of Southern and 
Western, but are not meeting with any great success in the way 
of buying demand. There has not been the usual number of 
buyers taking this grade for immediate needs. Stocks are low 
and distributors are more optimistic than they were during 
the week just passed. 

Corn—Corn is one of the best sellers in the canned food 
market and has been more active as far as the transient busi- 
hess goes in standard grades. Southern Maine style sold dur- 
ing the week at 80c as an inside figure, f. 0. b. factory. Better 
grades are not in such general demand and a number of chain 
Store buyers have selected this grade on account of their being 
able to sell it on a close margin. Demand from the consumer 
is for a medium grade and buyers do not care to take the 
chance on any other at the present time. There is no de- 
velopment in futures and Maine prices have not yet been named. 
Futures have been offered in Southern and Western, but are 
hot meeting with great success in the way of buying demand. 

Spinach—It is thought that there will be a short pack of 
Spinach in 1921 and some of the operators are beginning to 
Wonder what the condition of the market will be one year from 
today, when the present surplus has been exhausted and there 
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is little of the 1921 goods to relieve the demand by consumers. 
Buyers have assumed an attitude of “it is not my worry” and 
will not look ahead for even a few weeks. Fancy whole leaf 
is now offered in No. 2% cans for $1.50 factory, while No. 3s 
sold during the week at $1.70a1.75. No. 10s at $4.50. 

Peas—Peas are firm on the spot in the cheap grades, but 
dull on the extra standards and fancys are rather quiet and 
hard to obtain. There is absolutely no booking of orders on 
futures. There are a few fancys selling at $1.00a1.05. The 
few futures that are attracting any interest at all are only the 
brands of the well known packers and the little business that 
has been done was to cover recognized trade outlets. Gen- 
eral buying remains quiet. 

String Beans—There was no price change during the week 
and only nominal trading. The only buying done was for the 
daily needs of a few of the larger concerns. Futures are of- 
fered in Southern and Western packs, but like all other canned 
vegetables is meeting with no success, so far as buying is con- 
cerned. 

Succotash—Succotash is firm on the spot and offerings 
are light. The wants of jobbers as far as particular brands and 
grades are concerned are easily satisfied, and less known offer- 
ings are not being taken. Prices range about the same as 
those quoted last week. 

Asparagus—-Asparagus has met with no marked improve- 
ment, although the tendency is to hold for the same prices of 
advances on the Coast. On spot the movement is from jobber 
to retailer mostly, as the former is not buying heavily to replace 
his stock. 

Canned Fruits—The market in canned fruits is more or 
less steady in a small way and as the season advances stocks 
are reduced here somewhat. Middle Western, Southern and 
Southwestern cities have been buying for Coast shipment. The 
surplus, which has been held by the jobbers, has been reduced 
in the West more than it has here, where considerable buying 
for export has been in progress. There has been real business 
on the spot in slight volume and many distributors have had 
their finger in the pie. Domestic buying with a more sanguine 
feeling prevailing picked up and exporters got busy with orders 
for the smaller sizes, since the spot market offered bargains 
which could not be duplicated on the Coast or elsewhere. There 
have been a few offerings in the way of distressed lots which 
have sold for less than regular prices on most lines, which 
were picked up very quickly for the Coast, so that as the week 
closes, there is less stock available here in canned fruits than is 
usual at this season of the year. There is more or less talk 
about the damage done to the California crops by the recent 
cold weather, but no authoritative estimate has been made by 
reliable factors in the trade and most of the distributors here 
are in ignorance of the 1921 crop. 

Peaches—There was no marked improvement in peaches 
during the week, although the tendency is to hold for the same 
prices or slightly higher on the Coast. On the spot the move- 
ment is from jobber to retailer. The jobber is not buying 
very heavily, being afraid to replace his stock at the present 
values. While some grades are wanted on the Coast, stan- 
dards and other similar packs are less in evidence in the way 
of sacrifice sales. Still the market has not picked up enough 
to change the general aspect of the situation. Buying is light 
on spot peaches and it is usually done in small lots. 

Apricots—Apricots are more or less steady on the Coast 
and wanted in a small way. There is considerable business 
done on the Coast for export and other blocks have been held 
with the hope that the market will pick up. Because of this, 
and on account of small parcels being wanted, local jobbers 
are buying on spot, ex-dock and ex-warehouse. The trouble 
in the fruit market at present is due to the fact that seller 
and buyer cannot come to any agreement, which will permit 
them to do any trading. The former because of the damage 
done by the freeze and the short pack in prospect, is asking 
more for his goods than the buyer is willing to pay. This dead- 
lock is leading to inaction and goes far toward making a dull 
market, 

Apples—The market opens dull and easy with values on 
apples not well defined. State and Maine packs are neglected 
and quotations are nominal. Maine No. 10s at $4.50 are 
easy. Pennsylvania No. 10s at $3.75 for. jobbing sales, bur 
thece figures, it was said, have been slightly shaded by a firm 
bidder. New York No. 3s at $1.70 are neglected. New York 
No. 10s at $4.25 are firmly held. 

Pears—Pears ruled quiet all week, with only the smallest 
kind of a demand. 

Fish—As the wholesale distributing trade is buying can- 
ned foods on what factors call a retail basis so far as volume 
is concerned, as is the case at the present time, the market is 
dull and uninteresting. Small orders for spot lines at the 
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lowest possible price would tell the tale in a few simple words. 
Buying is limited but there is a better general movement noted 
than was seen a month ago. This factors believe, is due to 
the more favorable season for the consumption of canned fish. 
However, trading is transient and no future contracts have 
been placed to add to the income of the brokers. 

Salmon—tThe feature of the market is the discrepancy in 
prices in favor of spot stocks, as compared with the goods on 
the Coast. In pinks 95c f. o. b. factory is the price gen- 
erally asked and by boat it costs another 12c to land the goods 
in this market, making the price laid down $1.07. A few 
buyers claim they can do better than that in the way of local 
holdings, as they have been able to procure 1920 pack of 
pinks of-a good quality at $1.05, or even a shade less. It is 
not difficult to procure stocks at $1.07%. This grade would 
retail at 15c a can and is a big bargain for the consumer. 
It is thought that pinks at this price should sell in large 
quantities, but some factors say they can’t even give pinks 
away. Red Alaska is in even a worse conditon than pinks. A 
number of bankruptcy sales have been held where Red Alaskas 
have been offered in case lots or single cans at retail for 15c 
and this has not gone very far toward encouraging the buyer 
to go ahead and lay in a new stock. Consumers are not buy- 
ing this grade. Red Alaskas can be had as low as $2.90 and 
that is attracting very little business. Medium reds are show- 
ing no better demand, as they are cheaper and going to the class 
of trade that is not so particular. Chums are of little conse- 
quence, so far as spot trading is concerned. 

Sardines—Maine sardines are not regular in price. The 
market is largely governed by stocks in second hand, which 
have been offered below levels generally quoted by distributors, 
which have direct factory connections. In some cases the 
stocks which have been offered are old pack and are not in 
first class conditions and cannot qualify as to appearance of 
the cases, but when buyers are looking for bargains these goods 
are picked up as the prices are considerably below quotations 
of regular offerings here or from the factory. A few keyless 
oils have sold for $3.00 f. o, b. factory and it costs 40c to get 
the goods into this market. Retail sales are made at 5c a tin 
and movement is increasing in that direction. A few Maine 
canners say they have no more of this pack left on hand and 
others have withdrawn from the market at that price. April 
15th usually sees the opening of the packing season in Maine, 
though this year all of the plants are still closed and it is said 
they are not likely to open until the summer season has well 
advanced, as distributors are not encouraging the packers in 
opening for new packs. Conditions in the market are not 
favorable to any new lines being opened. Imported and Cali- 
fornia sardines are decidedly weak. 

Tuna Fish—Tuna fish is about the same so far ag mar- 
ket conditions are concerned as all other lines ot canned fish. 
It is not moving freely and is less active than either sardines 
or salmon. It is a little too early to say much about the com- 
ing season and the new packs since it is impossible to get 
any idea as to what the catch will be and in a general way 
the outlook is not very promising to the canners unless con- 
ditions in the market change considerably. At present they are 
not in favor of the canner and packers are reluctant to make 
any move toward incurring any extra expense, other than the 
overhead charges of keeping their plants inactive. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


The recent cold snap greatly injured the fruit crops of Pas- 
saic County, New Jersey, according to an announcement made 


by Harold E, Wettyen, county farm demonstration agent, on. 


completion of a survey he started several days ago. Altheugh 
he could not approximate the loss eaused, he stated it will 
total several thousand dollars. As estimated, the injury 
to the various crops was as follows; 
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Plums and cherries, 90 pe rcent.; peaches, 25 to 50 per 
cent.; early apples, 10 to 15 per cent.; strawberries, slight. 


Wiley & Powell have recently been appointed New York 
reprecentatives for the Wisconsin Canned Fooa Company, Fair- 
child, Wis. This company has a chain of five canneries and 
are packers of high grade peas. 


G. W. Hume Company are anticipating a large pack of 
peaches. The cannery is located at Turlock, Cal. It is thought 
that under present conditions they will run to capacity and 
their pack will amount to about 200,000 cases. 


S. P, Ryder, of the Chisholm-Scott Company, has been 
in the city this week transacting business for the company. He 


states that business is about the same at Niagara Falls as in 
New York. 


The S. S. Steelmaker is in today from California with a 
cargo of canned fruits. 


At a directors’ meeting of the Booth Fisheries Company, 
Frank J. Carrall and George R. Faust, of Chicago; also C. H. 
Whitelow, of Seattle, were elected to take the places of R. S. 
Tuthill, Jr.. H. C, Wright and A. M. Lawrence. The other 


outgoing directors were re-elected, together with the same 
officers. 


There is some talk about the pea canners in Western New 
York and the growers having a controversy over prices paid for 
raw stock and neither side will yield. The prospects are that 
there will only. be about half the acreage of last year. The 
Growers Association will not yield and canners claim they can- 
not see their way clear to advance contract prices and prefer 
to keep the cannery idle, rather than operate at a loss. 


Francis T, Keeler and L. A. Captain, of Prince, Keeler & 
Co., are telling some interesting stories of their trip to Balti- 
more last week, when they attended the exchange banquet. 


The Port Milford Canning Company, Waupoos Canning 
Company, and Quinte Canning Company, of Kingston, Ont., 
have announced that they will not operate their factories this 
year. They have a large proportion of their packs left from 
last year, which were not sold, and with the unfavorable 
market conditions for the future, they consider it unwise to 
open their factories this year. 


The Oregon-Washington Canning and Preserving Com- 
pany, of Portland, Ore., have announced that they will start to 
pack before the berry season is actually started. They have 
been assured of steady prices for fruit and berry packs from 
Western Washington and Oregon. 


W. L. Finch, of this city, is actively interested in the two- 
State consolidation of the ten-million-dollar canning merger 
and states that financial support hag been assured with the ac- 
tion of leading business men and financiers of Oregon and 
Washington in co-operatig for the benefit of the berry and 
fruit industry. He also stated ‘“‘arrangements now under way 
have reached such a stage that it is now vertually certain that 
the new corporation will be functioning in time to handle a 
considerable portion of the berry crop.” 


William Pennewill, of Myers & Pennewill, said after a 
recent trip to Delaware: “Fruit conditions throughout the State 
are not promising. On March 28th plums and peaches were 
badly damaged by cold weather. Pears suffered 80 and apples 
70 per cent. On April 11th another low temperature occurred 
and grapes have been badly injured and pears completely killed, 
while apples are all but wiped out. There will be very liitle 
fruit this season in the Tri-States. -Early strawberries are also 
gone. ‘Peas were up 6,’ but they will come back as they are 
hardy and can stand the cold. Tomatoes in Delaware are 
usually planted about April 10th and they are now being set 
out, but few will be produced.” 
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MAINE MARKET 


Spring Brngs Hope to the Heart—Local Jobbers Receiving a 
Number of Orders—Canners Disposing of Spot 
Goods—Notes of Interest, 


Portland, Maine, April 22, 1921. 


As usual, the advance of the spring season brings hope to 
the heart; but among the Maine canning trade the hope is to 
escape the worst rather than to have the best. Local jobbers 
report they are receiving the number of orders usual at this 
time, but that all orders are small and the volume of business 
consequently much below normal. Collections remain very fair. 
The produce dealers are doing a better business, comparatively, 
than the grocers, as vegetable supplies are larger and at lower 
prices than usual at this season. This may in a measure be 
responsible for the slow movement of canned foods. 


The canners are far from desperation. They look the con- 
ditions squarely in the face, decide the wisest course for the 
ultimate good of the business, and are acting strictly in ac- 
cordance with their best judgment. And while there is no 
concerted action, they all view the matter in the same light 
and are consequently following the same methods. These 
methods seems to lead to disposing of spot goods if it can be 
done at a reasonable cost, or holding them rather than take 
too much loss for the sake of quick sales; and to limiting the 
future pack to an amount that actual future contracts will de- 
mand. This applies to all varieties of food packed in Maine. 

Spot Corn is an indication of the above condition. In- 
quiries are in hand for fancy goods at 10c less than packers’ 
quotations, and evidently will not be filled. The general quo- 
tation today is $1.35 in carloads, and a canvass of the canners 
did not bring forth any ‘“‘weak brother’ who wanted to consider 
a sale at less money. Standard grade has not been in demand 
during the past week. The price is held nominally at around 
90c, but goods have sold at less money, one lot going to 80c. 


Future Corn is not yet in the market—in fact, is not yet 
on the acreage books. However, the next two weeks must bring 
forth further developments in the matter of the amount of 
acreage to be planted, then estimates can be made on the pack. 
It is very doubtful if any price is named by the Maine corn 
packers until well into the summer. 


Clams continue to be in very good demand, and the cur- 
rent pack is well taken up. The price holds at $1.35. The 
quality this season is said to be very good, indeed, and the fish 
plentful. 


Sardines remain quiet. The sardine packers are of the 
same mind as the corn packers, and will not over-produce this 
season. While canned fish has the name of deteriorating, and 
new pack is in better demand than old, the fish now on hand will 
be in as good condition six months from now as it is now and 
will take care of all business that may come in. Many packers 
are determined not to put up any more goods until the mar- 
ket is clean, and anticipate that this may mean a year’s idle- 
hess; others hope to clean up their own stocks in time to pack 
during the fall of 1921. 

Lobster, for the first time in many years, has been put 
on the market at an early date and has not been sold out at 
the first announcement. Usually all goods are sold before this 
time, on an S. A, P. basis, and the contracts invariably com- 
pleted with the price is announced. This season’s future sell- 
ing is slow, though some good business has already been done. 

Blueberries are already receiving their first work of the 
season. Each year half of the “barrens” are burned over, and 
this work has been going on during the past few weeks. The 
future pack will be curtailed this season. Probably no prices 
will be named before June, when the crop can be estimated. 

Golden Bantam Corn proves that there is some “future 
life” after all, as two or three packers of this variety of corn 
report that they have sold out on futures. Others are still 
Offering, at the opening price of $1.75 for No. 2 cut true 
Golden Bantam and $1.60 for the same size of yellow sweet 
corn. True Bantam is also offered on the ear, at $7.50 for No. 
10s and $3.50 for No, 8 talls. 

Mr. W. R. Roach, of Grand Rapids, has been in Maine 
during the past week. He was accompanied by Mr. Dorn, of 
North & Dalzell, Ne wYork. 

Mr, E. M. Lang, Jr., is spending the week in New York. 
MAINE, 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Western Convention a Big Success—Some Notes About it— 
Mostly Convention Matter—Roy F. Clark Elected Presi- 
dent—Indiana Quoting Tomatoes Low—Corn Prices 


Easier — Future Peas Not Selling. : 
Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, April 22nd, 1921. 


The Convention—The finest convention ever held by the 
Western Canners’ Association was “pulled off” here in Chicago 
this week. 


The attendance was not as large as it has been once or 


twice before, but the program was most interesting and 
valuable. 


Walter J. Ison, of Ohio, made the ablest address of his 
life before an audience of about 900 at the luncheon of the 
Chicago Association of Canners. His subject being ‘“‘The Can- 
ning Industry.” 


A glorious tribute to the industry was paid by Rev. C, G. 
Kindred, of Chicago, one of the finest orators of our city. 


W. H. Phelps, of the American Can Company, made a 
strong address, replete with good sense and rich with practical 
wisdom. 


Miss Virginia Page, a young woman advertising writer, 
captured the convention with a witty and practical address. 
She has just resigned a position with Sears-Roebuck & Co. 
in order to start in business for herself. 

There were so many good features that it is hard to 
choose. ‘The Canning Trade” will get the full report. 

The general sentiment of the convention was to reduce 
acreage and output and pack all things in very conservative 
quantities. 

All the officers of the National Canners’ Association were 
here and the convention endorsed the new plan of organiza- 
tion, 

Roy T. Clark, of Wisconsin, succeeded to the presidency. 
The convention tried hard to neglect E. W, Virden, but he 
begged off. C. E. Tulleys was re-elected secretary and Col. J. 
H. Hill, of Iowa, was chosen as vice-president. 

Canned Tomatoes—The market is unchanged. 
quotes No. 2 standard at 80c and No. 3 at $1.10. 


Canned Corn—tThis article is weak as it is known that 
there is a carryover of about six and a half million cases. I 
understand Illinois corn was sold this week at 80c cannery 
less freight to Chicago and there was an unconfirmed rumor 
that even a lower price had been named, 


Canned Peas—Spot stocks in Wisconsin are cleaning up 
fast and are getting very low. Futures are not selling. 


Indiana 


Canned Fruits—tThere is a slightly better feeling, as the 
frosts have strengthened the market. This applies to all can- 
ned fruits. 


The convention and its activities and interest have ab- 
sorbed the attention of buyers and brokers for the early part 
of the week and the transactions for the last of the week have 
not yet developed. 

WRANGLER. 


| 
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HOW THE CANNER MAY ASSIST THE FARMER 
TO GET INCREASED YIELDS PER ACRE — 
Baltimore, April 12th, 1921. 
By C. G. Woodbury. 


Director of Bureau of Raw Products Research, National 
Canners Association. Graduate of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege; became identified with Purdue University in 1906 as as- 
sistant in horticultural experimental work; became head of this 
department in_1911. Director Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1917-1920. 


Certain Maryland tomato growers are producing some of 
the largest yields per acre ever recorded for crops grown on 
a commercial scale. Nearly 20 tons per acre was the record 
of one man in Harford County who grew on contract for a 
cannery last year. 

Maryland average yields, however, are less than they 
should be. During recent years the average has been about 
3% tons per acre. In 1919 it was only 2.6 tons per acre. 
Contrasted with this situation are the average yields of recent 
years in Colorado of 8% tons, in California of 7 tons and in 
Utah of 9 tons per acre. 

The Migration of Specialized Crops—What are the reasons 
for these differences? Is Maryland under some handicap or- 
dained by nature, which prevents the growing of as many to- 
matoes per acre as are produced in some other regions? Mary- 
land yields, we are told by both growers and canners of long 
experience, were formerly much larger than the average of 
recent years. During the years in which Maryland yields have 
been decreasing other regions have risen into prominence in 
the tomato growing business. Is the traditional fame of Mary- 
land as a tomato producing state passing? Will the yields 
continue gradually to decrease, becoming smaller and smaller 
until the once great agricultural industry becomes only a mem- 
ory in the land which saw its rise and which witnessed for 
many years its continued prosperity? Everyone interested in 
the tomato business in Maryland may well ask these ques- 
tions. 

With a country like ours. continental in its area, and em- 


bracing within its boundaries the utmost diversity of soil and 
climatic conditions, it is perhaps natural that certain types of 
specialized agriculture should have been migratory. 

At one period certain sections have stood out pre-eminent 


in the production of certain crops. With the continued in- 
crease of population and improvement of transportation new 
areas of production have developed, pre-eminence has passed 
to other localities, and a different type of agriculture has 
characterized the older region. Thus, a generation ago, the 
growing of wheat found a profitable place on the farms of New 
York State and of Michigan. The leadership of these States 
in wheat growing passed to the West for reasons with which 
we are all familiar. These States afterwards for many years 
led in the production of beans. While bean growing still con- 
stitutes an important ite, in the agricultural economy of New 
York and Michigan, newer localities have challenged their pre- 
eminence, 

Is this migration from older to newer territory inherent 
in the tomato business? Is it possibly a crop which under the 
present economic conditions of agriculture can be grown most 
successfully only on the newer lands, and which is certain to be 
supplanted when the agricultural system of a region reaches 
its permanent level and final adaptation of cropping systems 
to soils and markets are developed with the passing years? 

Pre-eminence in Production Depends on Soil Fertility— 
Let us study the reasons for the changes which already have 
taken place and see whether any light can be shed on the 
future trend of development. 

The principal influences which have operated in determin- 
ing the rise and fall of different parts of the United States in 
the production of special crops have been markets made avail- 
able by transportation, a producing population following or 
accompanying improved transportation and fertility of the soil. 

Given sufficient population on the land to make possible 
production of a surplus, and given means to transport the 
surplus produced, the influence of soil fertility becomes para- 
mount in determining the agricultural status of any locality 
within the limitations of its climate. 

From a study of the influences which have operated in the 
agricultural development of our country, and of the migration 
of particular types of crop production from one section to 
another, the deduction cannot be escaped that upon fertility of 
the soil, its conservation and its improvement, depends the fu- 
ture of the Maryland canning industry. 


Wheat growing went West because of the opening up by 
transportation and the settling of the plains of the West where 
virgin soils were available, . 

Tomato yields per acre are better in some sections than 
in others not wholly, but primarily, because of a better aver- 
age soil fertility. 5 

Internationally, pre-eminence in production of crops de- 
pends upon price and productivity of land_ standards of living 
and means of transportation. Within the nation, given suit- 
able climate for the production of a certain crop, fertility of 
the soil becomes a primary factor in production, regardless of 
how this fertility is considered, whether produced artificially 
as with certain Florida trucking soils, whether ruthlessly ex- 
ploited and mined as has been the case with a large part 
of the Mississippi Valley, or whether through a sound and per- 
manent system of agricultural production the soil fertility is 
conserved, enhanced, and saved as a priceless heritage for 
posterity. 

The soils of Maryland have been depleted of their original 
fertility through a longer period of cropping than most of 
the soils of America have been subjected to. This original 
fertility must be restored through better farming methods if 
the average Maryland yield of tomatoes is to be substantially 
increased. No program of permanent improvement based upon 
treatment of symptoms will be successful if it ignores the basic 
need for improved soil fertility. 

A Grower Who Raises 19 Tons Tomatoes Per Acre—Now 
let us get down to cases. This is a Maryland question. Let us 
find a Maryland answer. 

Over in Harford County there is a farmer who, last year, 
grew 4% acres of tomatoes. On this acreage he raised 19.16 
tons of tomatoes per acre. He received for his crop $1,699.90 
gross income. He realized a net profit of $218.82 per acre on 
tomatoes grown for and sold to the cannery, after all charges 
for fertilizer, manure, horse and man labor. interest, etc., had 
been deducted. Such a record was worth investigating, anda 
trip was made to find out how these results had been secured. 
Why had this grower produced over five times the average 
yield. The reasons were exactly what might have been antici- 
pated: the grower in question is first of all a good farmer; 
the fertility of his coil is being built up by an abundant use 
of stable manure produced on the farm. This man was for- 
merly in the dairy business with a herd of 24 cows. He sold 
his dairy herd last year and is now feeding 25 steers. The 
value of the manure produced is saved because the cattle are 
fed in a covered yard. The farm manure is supplemented by 
a liberal yet intelligent use of high grade fertilizer. This man 
knows how to grow plants. He uses good seed which he him- 
self saves from the best plants in the fields. These plants 
for seed production are selected and staked just before harvest. 

The chief factor in the production of this man’s phenom- 
onal crops of tomatoes is the fertility of his soil. The soil on 
this farm is probably a few million years old, at any rate it is 
just as old as the rest of Harford County, yet by intelligent 
handling its fertility has been built up during the 19 years the 
present owner has lived on the farm, until it now produces 
nearly 20 tons of tomatoes per acre; or from 18 to 22 barrels 
of corn, equivalent to 90 to 110 bushels; or from 175 to 300 
bushels of potatoes. 

When this man bought the farm back in 1900 his neigh- 
bors said he couldn’t raise a crop on such land. In 1919 one 
of these neighbors raised 200 bushels of tomatoes on 8 acres, 
while this man raised 375 bushels on one acre. 

There are only 85 acres in this farm. and the owner said 
that every acre is covered at least once in two years with stable 
manure at the rate of from 8 to 14 loads per acre. A manure 
spreader is used, and hauling is done whenever the ground 
is not too soft. 

This 85-acre farm supports three families, the father and 
two married sons. ‘‘We work pretty well together,’’ the father 
said, ‘‘and the farm gives us all a good living, too.” 

Raw Products Bureau Connects Agricultural Research and 
Canning Industry—One reason for organizing the work of the 
Bureau of Raw Products Research as one of the activities of 
the National Canners’ Association was to make it possible for 
the canning industry to keep in close touch with the raw prod- 
ucts research being carried on by the various State and Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The information gained from visits to this grower and 
to several others, therefore, was checked up by conferences 
with several of the county agricultural agents in Maryland, and 
by interviews with experts at Maryland University who are 
carrying on research work to answer the various questions cal- 
ners are now asking about improved production. 

In seeking for more light on questions which have been 
raised, a conference was arranged with the experts of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture) and the whole problem was 
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canvassed carefully with them. Last, but not least, the ques- 
tion was put to a number of Maryland canners and their opin- 
ions were asked as to how to bring about an improvement in 
Maryland tomato yields. 

Suggestions From U, S. Department of Agriculture—There 
is so much real meat in the way of sane and sensible advice 
in the communication from Prof. L, C. Corbett, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that it deserves a place in the record. 
Everyone may not agree 100 per cent. with every suggestion 
made, but Professor Corbett’s statement gets down to the bot- 
tom of the problem. 

“In answer to yours of March 31st, asking ‘“‘What may the 
canner do to assist the farmer to get increased yields of to- 
matoes per acre?’’ I beg to say that after a conference of the 
members of this office, as well as those of the vegetable pathol- 
ogists who are interested in the question of tomato production, 
we feel that the answer to this question is to be found in one 
word, “better farming.” 

“Advice to the canners and to the growers, bearing on 
better farming. was compiled by a committee of growers and 
State and Department people one year ago, and is embodied in 
a multigraphed circular, copy of which I am enclosing. This 
circular has chiefly to do with the practices which might be 
put into effect by growers to increase the yield of tomatoes per 
ucre; but as this is addressed principally to the farmers, it 
does not directly answer your question, ‘‘What can the canner 
do?” 

“In addition to what is contained in the circular, I be- 
lieve that if the canners were to foster a ‘Maintain Fertility 
Propaganda’ which has as its object the use of green manuring 
crops, supplemented by the proper use of fertilizers, that 
much could be accomplished in the direction of increasing crop 
yields. My idea is that from this time forward, the supply of 
stable manure which has been available to the farmers on the 
light sandy soils of the Eastern United States from the great 
cities, will no longer be available and that, if the fertility and 
the productivity of this area are to be maintained at the same 
standard as in the past much greater attention on the part of 
farmers will be necessary to the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of organic matter in the soil. Stable manure has in the 
past been one of the easiest ways of maintaining this important 
factor in soil fertility, but with its elimination by the introduc- 
tion of the automobile and the truck as means of transporta- 
tion in place of horses, the supply of this type of fertilizer 
is lost and can only be replaced through the use of crops turned 
under or by the adoption of a system of farming which intro- 
duces a larger number of live stock in the scheme. 

“Another important feature which I think the canners can 
help in bringing about is to encourage an acreage sufficient 
only to provide for actual capacity requirements. I believe 
that experience and perhaps statistics can be gathered to prove 
that an extensive free acreage above the actual requirements 
of the market is bad, both for canners and growers. I have no 
Statistics on thig point, but I have no doubt that the canners 
can, through co-operation with intelligent growers and market 
men, obtain fairly reliable statistics upon this point, 

“Another point which should, in my judgment, be helpful 
to the canner, as well as to the grower, is that of bringing the 
work of production and of utilization upon a co-operative basis 
as nearly as possible, so as to eliminate losses both to the 
grower and the canner. 

“Still another feature which the canners can institute 
to help both themselves and the grower is that of working out a 
contract plan which, on a five-year basis as an average, will 
give the grower as good or better returns than he gets from 
free or non-contraect acreage. My judgment is that the past 
experience of good growers and canners could be gathered which 
would serve as the basis for a contract plan which, on a five- 
year average would give the grower as good or better returns 
than those he obtains from free acreage. Such a contract 
would be beneficial to both parties because, through it, the 
question of uncertainty could be reduced to the minimum. 


“Two other ways in which, in my judgment, canners can 
be of very great assistance to the tomato business, are (1) by 
discouraging the poor grower in continuing in the game; and 
(2) by refusing to buy anything except good quality prod- 
uct. The poor farmer (by that I mean one who obtains small 
yields year after year) almost invariably produces a low grade 
product. His product is not worth as much to the canner as 
that of the good grower and by growing a small yield he 
makes no money from his enterprise. He should be encouraged 
to grow other products which he can grow more successfully 
and more profitably. 

“If canners would adopt the principle of buying only good 
duality products, the standard of the market would be raised 
and this would encourage the good farmer and would tend to 


discourage the poor farmer, thus raising the general average 
of the territory.” 

The preamble of the circular to which Professor Corbett 
refers contains the following signficant statements: 


“It is now realized that this same section which has been 
producing two-thirds of the tomatoes grown in the whole 
United States for canning, is confronted by conditions which 
have resulted in decreased yields per acre and a generally un- 
satisfactory state of the industry, which, if not overcome, will 
result in the tomato canning industry, in which so much cap- 
ital is invested and which has been affording a nearby mar- 
ket for tomato growers, being comptetely destroyed and forced 
into other sections where conditions are more favorable.” 

These are the views of Government experts in touch with 
various angles of the problem, and who have the advantage of 
not being, as some of us are_ so close to these questions that we 
“cannot see the woods for the trees.” 

Tomato Growing An Agricultural Asset: Personal Testi- 
mony From an Old-Timer—Before this communication reached 
me, my search for the answer to your question had taken me 
down on the Eastern Shore into Talbot County. There I 
went out to see one of the leaders of the farmers’ organiza- 
tion movement. He received me cordially and invited me in. 
While we sat on his veranda, looking across the quiet waters 
of the inlet, which is at once highway and private fish, oyster 
and duck preserve, we talked over the history of tomato grow- 
ing in Maryland. ‘Mr, ,’ I said, “you have observed 
this industry in this region since its very beginning. Has it 
proven an asset or a liability to Maryland agriculture?” “I can 
answer that best,’ he replied. “by a bit of personal history. 
Years ago a certain section hereabout wag so poor and poverty- 
stricken that the common saying was that a crow would have 
to carry his own corn in if he tried to fly across it. The folks 
from that district used to come to our town with string 
harness, wearing one ‘gallus,’ and barter their stuff on the 
street. They were poor, and carried all the signs of poverty. 
I was away from my home county for 25 years. When I came 
back I happened to be over in this district I am telling you 
about. There had been a wonderful change. Houses were new, 
buildings were painted, and signs of poverty had disappeared. 
I asked what had happened. I found that the change was 
due to tomato growing and the cannery, which had come in and 
got established. There is no doubt that the tomato business 
has been a big asset to Maryland farmers.” 

A Grower’s Suggestion to the Canner—‘‘What about the 
future?” I asked. ‘“‘Is the business going to die out, or will 
it keep on? What needs to be done to restore tomato grow- 
ing to its old-time prosperity?” ‘‘There are as many answers 
as there are farmers,” Mr. replied. ‘I haven’t a dol- 
lar in the packing business, but I can see that if we are going 
to compete with the West there has got to be an improve- 
ment. If I were a canner, for one thing, I would pay cash 
on the nail for my tomatoes if I had to mortgage my farm to 
get the money. The canner has been underfinanced. If he 
paid cash the grower himself would make deliveries instead of 
sending a darky with the load. If I were a canner, when I 
handed him the money I would show him the tomatoes and 
point out the kind of stuff I couldn’t use. Canners must get. 
more cans per ton. My plan would make it possible for the 
canner to get the better growers and cut out the poor ones. 
With higher quality tomatoes, the canner could pay more per 
ton, which would make it possible to raise the standard still 
more. The farmer who has high quality is always the fellow 
who has the big yield. And high yields always mean lower 
cost per ton to the grower. The farmer isn’t generally a good 
business man. Anybody nowadays can get into the canning 
business. The grower will haul to the nearest canner without 
ever bothering to look up his record or his rating. Paying 
cash would work a benefit all around by shutting out the ir- 
responsible canner who cannot pay for his stuff until after it 
is sold, and sometimes doesn’t do it then.” 

County Expert Says Soil Building Essential—I talked with 
one of the older and more experienced county agents, who has 
been on the job long enough to know his county like a book. 
His answer was as follows: 

“In the first place, it sems to me that our present yields 
not only of tomatoes. but of other farm crops, are due in a 
great many cases to a general lack of soil fertility. This would 
seem logical when our yields are compared with those of 
States further West, where soils have not been cropped for so 
long a time. I fully appreciate that the length of time land is 
farmed should not mean, under the best system of manage- 
ment, that fertility becomes depleted, but actually taking the 
general run of farms in the East, I believe this is true. There- 
fore, it seems to me that in Maryland, and particularly on the 
Eastern Shore, that a campsign stressing the importance of 
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permanent soil building by taking into consideration proper 
drainage principles. humus content of the soil, sufficient liming, 


. and intelligent methods of cultivation to conserve moisture, 


would be one that, while not bringing very immediate results, 
would be of great importance not only to increasing tomato 
yields, but also in increasing yields of other farm crops. Of 
course, in addition to this, I believe there is room for a great- 
ly increased use of commercial fertilizers, a more intelligent se- 
lection of fertilizers, more attention to the quality of seed 
used in the crop and more thought on the matter of control 
of plant diseases in the field. While, in my opinion, all of 
these are important, I do not believe that any one of these is 
important, I do not believe that any one of them is going to 
solve the problem, but I do believe that all of them, coupled 
together. would greatly increase yields and put the growing 
of this crop on a much more permanent basis.” 


The Maryland Answer—Answers from canners emphasize 
the same fundamentals that were emphasized by leading grow- 
ers, Government experts and county agents. The Maryland 
answer to this question of better yields of tomatoes seems 
to be: 

Improvement is essential if Maryland is to hold her place 
in the industry. The raw products problem is the problem 
which underlies all others. It is the problem of securing high 
yields and the high quality which is always associated with 
high yields. High quality means more cans per ton, and a 
better finished product, upon which manufacturing profit large- 
ly depends. High yield means better production methods and 
lower production cost per ton, which mean better farming 
and more profit to the grower. 

The Maryland answer goes further and says to both the 
canner and the farmer, ‘‘You have a raw products problem; 
recognize it. It is a joint problem. Recognizze it as a joint 
problem. Tackle it together.”” The answer won’t come in a 
day or a week. Yet the answer must be found if the Mary- 
land tomato business persists. 

The Bureau of Raw Products—The National Canners’ 
Association has instituted the Bureau of Raw Products Re- 
search to establish closer connections between the industry 
and all research agencies which are working on these problems 
of improved production of canning crops. The Bureau of Raw 
Products has been getting in touch with the work under way. 
One of the big needs today is to get into action on the farms 
of Maryland the knowledge of right methods which have been 
worked out by investigators and proved by the experience of 
the most successful growers. In this work the Baltimore 
Canned Goods Exchange may and should have a vital part. 
The Bureau of Raw Products will welcome the opportunity to 
work with the members of the Canned Goods Exchange in 
bringing about the needed improvements. Improvement in 
production methods is certain to come much more rapidly 
with the canners’ active co-operation than without it. 

Relation Between Science and Industry—lIn a recent adl- 
dress before the Crop Protection Institute of the National Re- 
search Council, Dr. W. C| O’Kane made the following sug- 
gestive statement regarding the relation between science and 
industry: 

“The means by which scientific advancement finds applica- 
tion must always be largely through organized industry. To 
manufacturers and to commerce must always fall much of the 
task of carrying to realization the world’s newly acquired 
knowledge. 

“The successful control of an insect or a plant disease by 
modern methods usually involves commercial chemistry, the 
manufacture of apparatus and the whole sequence of com- 
merce by which these articles find their way to the public. 

“Since this sequence exists. it follows that there must be 
matters of common interest touching each group on the se- 
quence; the scientists, the manufacturers, the merchants and 
the various industries whose products are damaged by insects 
and plant diseases. They are not at opposite and opposing cor- 
ners of the universe. They are, or should be, members of the 
same crew, pulling in unison toward a common goal.’’ 

The Canner of the Future—In closing it may be of interest 
to refer to an incident which occurred at the conference of rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agriculture already men- 
tioned. The history of Maryland tomato growing had been re- 
viewed; its present status had been discussed. Information 
on the growing of tomatoes in other localities had been can- 
vassed. One member of the conference asked for a confidential 
vote on the question of whether or not there would be a Mary- 
land tomato growing industry 15 years hence. This provoked 
fresh discusion. 

The opinion prevailed that there would be a tomato grow- 
ing industry in Maryland 15 years from now, and that it would 
be’a going concern. Maryland has the geographical location; 
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the growing of tomatoes is rooted in the agricultural system 
of the State, her farmers are accustomed to the crop_ and 
most encouraging of all, Maryland has the capacity if her soils 
are handled properly, to grow four times the present average 
yield. The development of that capacity demands active team- 
work between the farmers and the canning industry. 

At the conference referred to the conviction was expressed 
that the canner of the future must be more than a canner; that 
one of the chief reasons for the present difficulty is that the can- 
ner of the past has been only a canner. The successful canner 
of the future will be at the head of a complete and efficient 
organization. Instead of being expert and informed only on 
canning, he will be equally expert and informed on the two 
other co-ordinate branches of the industry. His organization 
will reach back through raw products and be informed on 
methods of growing, varieties, soils, seed, rotations fertilizers, 
and it will reach forward through distribution. A canner who 
has such agricultural contacts and such information on pro- 
duction as will insure high yields and high quality of materials, 
and such a knowledge of market and selling as will insure 
efficient distribution, has the future in his hands—he and his 
industry will continue in the fulfillment of their great mis- 
sion, the indispensable work of feeding the world. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of The Canning Trade, published weekly, at Baltimore, Md., 
for April 1, 1921. 
State of Maryland, City of Batlimore, ss, 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and City 
aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur I. Judge, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Owner of The Canning Trade, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
and business managers are: 

Name of— Postoffice address— 
Publisher—Arthur I. Judge, State Bank of Md., Baltimore. 
Editor—Same. 

Managing Editor—Same. 
Business Manager—Same, 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Arthur I. Judge, State Bank of Md. Bldg., Baltimore, 

3. Thot the known bondholders, mortgugees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there 
are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company ag trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustee, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the 
(This information is required from: daily publications only.) 

ARTHUR I, JUDGE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of April, 


(Seal) W. H. B. EVANS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May ist, 1922.) 
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In the meanwhile one of my friends, a merchant, to 
whom I related my adventure, directed me to another 
chandler, a perfectly honest man, whom I could address 
with confidence, I hastened to send two hundred pounds 
of my tallow to him, and eight to ten days after I re- 
ceived my candles. I should have made the opening of a 
package and examining same a matter of conscience, but 
I counted on the good faith of this perfectly honest man! 
Nevertheless, after a long time, needing some of these 
candles for my own use, I was strangely surprised to find 
them worse than the others. 

Such beginnings have nothing encouraging. Although 
that be so, on the whole I did not let it stop me from 
continuing to deliver my tallow to some other manufac- 
turers of candles, all of whom served me with equal ten- 
derness. 

I was unable to conceive how, after having obtained 
a perfectly good candle by my process, it became so that 
I was unable to get only very common ones, because I 
was far from supposing the manufacturers such enemies 
of their true interest to mix the pure tallow with the 
coarser tallow from the slaughter-houses. It was only 
through numerous and new experiments that I acquired 
the certainty of a fraud which thus changed my melting 
Without in any way helping theirs. 

Disgusted with so much bad faith, I decided to mold 
My own candles; then my results became absolutely simi- 
lar to those obtained at first. 


Not wishing to expose myself to further cheating, I 
ceased delivering my tallow to the factory, and postponed 
my operations until a more propitious time, when I could 
direct the enterprise throughout, from the melting to the 
making of the candle. 


A chain of circumstances has always put the time 
off when it was possible to occupy myself with this object 
alone; but, convinced by the tests of the excellence of the 
process, I think it should be given here, and even to add 
to the preceding the details relative to the melting in the 
autoclave, 


MANNER OF OPERATING THE MELTING OF THE 
SUET BY THE PRESSURE BOILER OR 
AUTOCLAVE. 


The choice of material is the first care that should 
occupy the manufacturer. Suet is preferable to all other 
kinds of fat; it should be obtained wholesome and fresh, 
qualities which are indispensable and which the melters 
appear not to consider. They have the very bad habit 
of making their rounds among the butchers for supplies 
every fouth or eighth day. The suet thus collected in the 
shambles of Paris and piled without care for nearly a 
week is always in a state of corruption that renders its 
odor insupportable; however, before melting it is neces- 
sary to wait for that which may be accumulated in the 
country. The latter, which is at least fifteen days old, 
is in a veritable state of putrefaction. It is only after 
encumbering their boilers with six to eight thousand 
weight of this disgusting material that the melters begin 
their operations.** 


h ** Up to the present a great number of investigations have been made in 
the hope of destroying the bad odor occasioned by the melting. The most in- 
Senious processes have been practised, and have only slightly responded to 
What was expected. I shall submit an observation here that, though simple, 
Perhaps will be able to bring a solution of the problem. 
Instead of attempting to disinfect the suet when melting, would it not 
wiser to use only that which is perfectly wholesome and before it has 
spammed putrefaction? Would it not be possible to procure from the butchers 
@ suet that they preserved with sufficient care to retard putrefaction in it 
and that they held fresh and spread on the screens? Could not one engage the 
— to make their rounds for supplies more frequently, for example, every 
p vere day in summer, and every fourth or fifth day in winter; to cut imme 
tely into small pieces the suet that they had collected; to wrap in clean 


cloths, wet in cold water, often renewed, and where it would be stirred often 
previous to the melting? 

I know that it would be more difficult to treat the suet brought from 
the country in this way; but the matter is not impossible, and can be done 
if it be desired. The suet requires so much more care that it is always the 
most defective through its advanced age; it is never less than fifteen days 
old when it arrives at the factory. In requiring the precautions from the 
country butchers that we demand of those in Paris, and in adopting for trans- 
Portation the custom of placing the suet in casks having their heads removed, 
filled with cold water and the opening covered with cloth, it can be brought 
to the factory perfectly preserved and free from putrefaction. I am fully con- 
vinced that the melting of a suet that one had taken the pains to treat in 
this way, though done in an open vessel, would not produce any bad odor. 
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One can easily conceive how the suet obtained by such 
defective processes should be coarser and inferior to that 
rendered from fresh material, cleaned, washed and, in all 
the operations preliminary to the melting, treated with 
minute care. 

For the application of my method on a large scale 
it is necessary to install apparatus in accordance with the 
quantity of suet to be melted daily and the candles to 
be made; the molding immediately following the melting, 
the connection between the apparatus relative to the two 
operations should be rigorously exact. 

Suppose a thousand pounds of candles be manufac- 
tured daily, in order to obtain this result it is necessary 
to install on the furnaces three autoclaves, each able to 
hold five hundred liters. 

The furnaces should be heated with wood in prefer- 
ence to any other fuel. Experiment has demonstrated 
that in this operation where the heat should be applied, 
with the greatest precision, wood is the fuel most easily 
regulated, and by the use of which one can better increase 
or diminish the intensity of the heat according to the 
requirements of the case. The barked wood is the most 
suitable. 

The apparatus arranged, as well as the molds, for 
the pouring, one proceeds in the following manner: 

Twelve hundred liters of the freshest possible suet 
(from four to five days in winter and only two in sum- 
mer) are taken. After properly cleaning and cutting in 
pieces, as stated at the beginning of this article, it is 
spread to clean on large cloths placed at the surface of 
tubs full of water, in such a way that it is not able to 
touch the tubs nor to fall in; it is stirred and the water 
changed until it no longer has the slightest taint; it is 
atken off then and drained. After this first operation the 
mass of suet is divided into three equal parts, with which 
the autoclaves are charged, and a certain quantity of 
water (about three buckets) added to it, so that the boil- 
ers are only three-quarters filled, the other quarter being 
left empty so as to facilitate the frothing of the material 
during the boiling, and to avoid the leakage that takes 
place through the valve opening when this precaution is 
neglected. After charging and closing the autoclave, the 
fire is placed under it and the operation continued in the 
manner already indicated. 

* It is important to properly regulate the order of the 
operations for the melting if one wishes to profit from all 
the advantages which this process offers for the immedi- 
ate molding of the candles. Everything should be ar- 
ranged from the day before, in such a way that the auto- 
claves are suitably charged in the evening at six o’clock, 
so that the work can be finished in seven and a half to 


eight hours. It is during this time that the clarifying 
is mainly effected. 

The apparatus is opened in the morning; the tallow 
is then perfectly melted and clarified. 
its degree of heat, the molding is suspended ; if it is judged 
to be too hot, one waits until it is sufficiently cooled to 
be taken out, which is done by means of a wide tin sauce- 
pan, with which it is gently removed from the boiler to 
pour at once into candles. 
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After determining 


All tlie tallow cannot be removed in emptying; there 
is always a thin layer left on the water where the hetero- 
geneous parts are precipitated during the double opera- 
tion of melting and clarifying. This layer cannot be 
removed without taking with it a certain quantity of 
water, which renders this tallow unsuitable for molding; 
for this reason it is passed through a sieve into a special 
vessel, where it is allowed to cool and form a cake, so as 
to use it in a subsequent melting. 

The water and the residue which remain at the bot- 
tom of the boilers are taken out later; the residues, which 
have only pieces of meat, membrane and sinew which have 
resisted the autoclave, are subjected to pressure, so as to. 
extract the little tallow that they still retain. 

‘There results: The net yield from an autoclave 
should give for 400 pounds of tallow 340 to 345 pounds 
of candle, the loss being only 55 to 60 pounds. The three 
operations will accordingly give 1,020 pounds of candle 
a day. In following and in arranging the same operation 
for each day, one will manufacture for a month of twenty- 
six days 26,500 pounds of candle superior to that of com- 
merce, and yielding a profit of ten per cent. 

The material necessary for the manufacture, espe- 
cially that which concerns the melting, does not require 
a considerable fund in advance; the three autoclaves 
mounted on their economical furnaces do not cost alto- 
gether more than 3,600 francs; the other accessory uten- 
sils, such as tubs, cloths, ete., scarcely merit being counted. 

The heating of the apparatus is not a great expense. 
At the start when the construction of the furnaces is 
new and they are still damp, each hearth can consume 
3 franes to 3 frances 50 centimes of wood; but as soon as 
the masonry is dry and the heat maintained continually, 
the three hearths together do not require for the melting 
of 1,200 pounds of suet more than 4 to 5 francs worth 
of fuel a day. 

Without adding anything to the material, one ea. 
double the yield and obtain 2,040 pounds of candle b, 
properly regulating the order of the operations. 

For example: When the first materials are prepared 
and the molds for the candles arranged in advance, if 


‘the autoclaves were charged at six o’clock in the evening, 


they could be emptied at six to seven o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. Then the apparatus being empty, cleaned 
and recharged, the fire relighted, and the operation con- 
tinued. In nine or ten hours the fire is extinguished, and 
it is allowed to cool for three or four hours. In five hours 
or later this second melting is emptied into delivery boil- 
ers to cool the material to the necessary degree for mold- 
ing. The apparatus is recharged for a third melting, the 
fire relighted, ete. At eight to nine o’clock that night 
the fires are again extinguished, and the apparatus left 
to settle until six o’clock the following morning. 

There remain, as one sees, long intervals during which 
the melting is operated only and without requiring any 
care. This time is employed in the operations of molding 


and the preparation of the material intended for subse- 
quent meltings. 


(Continued next week.) 
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MEETING OF THE TRISTATE CANNERS 


Wilmington, Del., April 15th, 1921—Wm, Silver Outlines Some 
of the Industry's Troubles—The New N, C. A, Plan 
Explained—tThe Discussion at Dinner. 


When those who responded to the call of the Association 
for a meeting at Wilmington, Del., on the 15th, were ushered 
into one of the banquet halls of the fine hotel Du Pont, and saw 
spread out what seemed to be complete arrangements for a 
banquet, they at first thought a mistake had been made. It 
looked too good to be true, but it was true; and the tables_ ar- 
ranged with the President’s and guests table across the top with 
four long ones running at right angles from it, were not spread 
and set for effect only, but served for a mighty fine luncheon 
to everyone present. 

President Chas. S. Stevens learned during his first term of 
office that the way to attract flies wag to spread sugar, and 
the way to draw canners was to “feed ’em.’”’ This convention 
was not held in the lobby with the speakers, the President and 
a few ever faithful up in some nearly empty room. They 
found their places at the tables, and they kept them; listened to 
the proceedings and took part in about four hours’ pretty 
snappy business. 

President Stevens opened the meeting, in the Stevens way’ 
right on time at 11 o’clock as scheduled. And he lost no time 
in getting down to the object of.the meeting. He briefly recited 
the troubles in which the industry now finds itself, and said 
that he thought that by counselling together they might help 
each other. He called for a free expression of opinions so that 
the meeting might be considered in the nature of what has 
been called, by other Associations. a round-table talk. He said 
he wanted to bring the good news that New Jersey had just 
joined her fellow States of the Tri-States Association, in passing 
the pure tomato law, practically the same in all respects to 
the laws passed by Maryland and Delaware, thus making the 
whole Tri-States territory firmly set against tive use of anything, 
in canned tomatoes, except tomatoes, and the natural juice 
from them. This bill was passed by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor Edwards on April 7th, and it is 
hoped every other State in the Union canning tomatoes will 
follow suit. 

President Stevens then called upon William Silver. who 
spoke ag follows: 

The Canners’ Situation, 
By William Silver. 


Someone has recently said, ‘“‘Business is on ~~ back and 
can look only one way and that ‘upward. a 

It is always well to look up, provided one is “is in such a 
position as to break his back while looking, then it is well to 
do something besides. It is well to change that position by a 
mighty struggle and to do it with all the intelligence and power 
at one’s command. In fact, it is in desperation that many of 
the greatest works are accomplished, only then will men realize 
their mistakes and be willing to try a new order of things. Then 
necessity becomes the Mother of Invention. 

But to “The Canners’ Situation’”’— 

The retailer thinks the war is still going on and insists 
upon holding up the prices of his goods. 

The public thinks it is being robbed, therefore it will not 
buy. 

Because the retailer will not sell, he can not buy. Because 
the retailer does not buy, the jobber will not buy—and because 
the jobber does not buy, the canner cannot sell except to the 
chain stores, which are his only salvation, and as that outlet 
is more or less limited, the result is the retailer has the game 
blocked. 

Perhaps the retailer is not so much to blame, because, as a 
matter of fact, he has for the most part but a small invest- 
ment upon which he is dependent to keep himself and his fam- 
ily and therefore he thinks his percentage of profit must be 
large. But if the retailer is not so much to blame, perhaps 
the system is. If the system is economically wrong, why not 
change the system? Should one cog be permitted to block 
the whole wheel of progress? 

Are the farmer, the canner and the jobber to sit down 
and wait until the retailer has sold all his goods at a-profit 
sufficiently large on his small investment so that he and his 
family shall not suffer? That is a question for our jobbing 
friends to answer. 

A friend of mine recently saw No. 2 tomatoes being sold 
at 3 for 25c in Washington and in a country town nearby 
where No. 2 tomatoes are packed, the grocer was asking 18c a 
can—and right there is a thought—-while the congested dis- 
tricts sometimes get the benefit of the low prices through the 
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~— stores, the outlying districts and others, not so favored, 
suffer. 

Only last week another friend who visited a large Pennsyl- 
vania town found No, 3 tomatoes offered for 25c, No, 2s for 
15c and standard Maryland corn for 18c. There were many 
customers at the store, which my friend watched for over an 
hour, but while they bought other things, they did not buy 
tomatoes and corn. 

During the Christmas holidays I visited a large town near 
Atlantic City and found in the leading store in the place 
everything of which I had any knowledge selling at 100 per 
cent. above the wholesale price. In the same town a large 
manufacturer was proposing a cut of 25 per cent. in wages 
and the people were ready to mob him—for do you know that 
the “corner grocery”’ is the nearest index to the laboring man 
of his cost of living. 

In talking to an old conservative railroad man a few 
days ago, he said, ‘“‘They want us to take less money but the 
cost of living hasn’t come down much,” and that is what every 
laboring man says when you talk to him. 

The manufacturer and the jobber have taken tremendous 
losses, but if the retailer won’t sell at replacement value, how 
is the consumer to reap the benefit? 

If the retailer “sits pat’? and don’t sell, the jobber stops 
buying, the manufacturer shuts down, the laborer is out of 
work and everything stops. 

One jobber whom we know met the situation thus: Learn- 
ing of the decline in California fruits, he called together a 
dozen or more of his best retail customers, and, finding out 
from them their stocks, he told them he was going to cut his 
price and advised them to make a similar cut in theirs, telling 
them they would make up the loss on their comparatively small 
stocks by their increased volume of sales. It worked like a 
charm and almost as soon as started the jobber could scarcely 
supply their demand for more goods. 

Another jobbing friend in one of the cities of the Middle 
West also tried this method and in two weeks sold 4,000 cases 
of canned peaches alone. 

Thus these jobbers’ stocks were cashed up; the retailer 
sold out the stock he had been carrying for months and the 
consumer got the benefit—and that in a market which had 
been hit unusually hard by industrial conditions, yet the people 
bought and bought freely when the prices were right and 
what these jobbers did in fruits, can be done in vegetables and 
other things, if similar methods are followed, but if the retailer 
is obdurate and won’t co-operate, then the jobber must find 
his own and a different method of distribution, which will be 
more responsive to conditions which are threatening our whole 
industrial life. 

If these different and better methods were followed, how 
stocks would be cut down not only in the hands of retailers and 
jobbers, but in the hands of the manufacturer as well and then 
the laborer could afford to take a relative cut in wages and 
would be far more willing to do so. The manufacturers could 
resume, confidence would be restored, the havoc and destruc- 
tion caused by the war could be repaired, new homes could 
be built and activity once more reign in our industrial life. 

Until conditions are more settled abroad and the question 
of foreign exchange arranged, there can be little hope for our 
export trade, but there is much to be done at home which awaits 
only the restoration of confidence, produced by common sense 
methods of co-operation, inspired by a sense of patriotism which 
shall be as evident in times of peace as of war, 

In the meantime, what must the canner do? He must 
realize his present situation. He must realize that on account 
of the unfortunate attitude of the retailer, goods have not been 
consumed and he must trim his sails to the wind. He must 
realize that the jobber suffered losses on everyything he bought 
last year and thereafter this year will not buy futures and he 
must so arrange his pack that the demand will exceed the sup- 
ply and produce a good healthy market in the fall and he must 
endeavor with might and main to keep his cost down to the very 
minimum and then he must do something more: He must get 
some backbone into his business. 

The canner is discouraged as never before and no wonder. 
He has reason to be. He performs one of the greatest services 
for his fellowman that can be performed and yet how small his 
reward. Has he ever come into his own? No. 

Then what must he do? He must gather his fellows about 
him as never before for mutual protection. He must employ 
the most scientific methods and produce his goods at the lowest 
possible cost compatable with quality—that much he owes the 
consumer—he must eliminate waste, and having done this, 
he must secure a profit befitting the dignity of his industry, 
otherwise the industry must fail. 

(Continued Next Week.) 


As Brokers View the Market 


Waukesha, Wis., April 12, 1921. 

The price list we are inclosing herewith is based abso- 
lutely on the cost of production. If our Wisconsin packers 
were able to put up a normal pack of peas this year and were 
able to sell them at these figures they would realize a small 
profit on thir operations. However, instead of these conditions 
we find there is an average cut in the Wisconsin acreage of 
about 30 per cent. The overhead you realize goes on just 
the same whether the pack is large or small and therefore the 
amount of profit that can be made at these prices on a reduced 
acreage is considerably less than under normal conditions. 

We have been watching the situation very closely and find 
that up to last Friday the southern-most packers in the State 
of Wisconsin had planted quite a few acres of peas. The early 
plantings were already out of the ground. On Saturday we 
had a terrific snow storm which was very heavy in this section. 
During the night the weather turned cold and the trees, build- 
ings and everything outside were covered with a sheet of frozen 
sleet. This snow and ice has set back every living thing out 
of doors and whrever the peas were out of the ground you may 
consider that they were ruined, which means an additional 
loss and shortage in the acreage. 


The present stock of peas in Wisconsin packers hands 
today is not nearly as large as it has been any time within the 
past five years at this season. We have probably two and one- 
half months ahead of us before the new pack and inasmuch as 
you can buy spot peas today at lower prices than futures we 
cannot understand why it would not be reasonable and also 
profitable to you if you were to place your order for your 
requirements for the next six or eight months with us and di- 
vide it up by buying a few spot peas for shipment within the 
next 30 days and placing the balance of the order ou future 
contract for shipment after the pack. This will give you a 
good average cost on these commodities and also allow you 
to have shipments come in at different intervals. Furthermore 
it will protect you against a shortage next fall which we can- 
not help but state is inevitable. Everything points to a 
short pack. We have had a dry or green winter throughout 
the entire State. We have had no rains last fall to speak of 
and have had no rain or moisture of any kind except the little 
snow storm on Saturday during the entire spring months. 


We know conditions are bad throughout the entire coun- 
try. Money is short and business is poor, but this is no time 
to go to sleep on this proposition. We do not want you to 
think this is merely a sales talk, because it absolutely is not. 
We are giving you straight, honest-to-goodness facts and we 
can safely say that the jobber or buyer that passes up an op- 
portunity to buy his requirements for peas, both spot and fu- 
ture, at this time will be the loser, because you are not going 
to be able to buy at any lower prices and as time goes on and 
we draw closer to the pack the spot stock will be gone and on 
account of the short crop due to the cutting of acreage and poor 
weather conditions, we are having during the growing season, 
prices on the new pack will advance materially. The jobbers 
that have taken heed of these suggestions will be in position 
to protect their trade and make a good profit on all their 
purchases, where, on the other hand, the man that waits will 
have to pay more money and stand chances of not being able 
to take care of his trade on their requirements. 

We represent the best packers in the State of Wisconsin, 
are in position to give your orders first-class attention whether 
they are for a case or a carload and we suggest that you think 
this matter over seriously and let us have your specifications 
subject to your confirmation. 

STAUB-RICHARDSON CoO. 
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Wausau, Wis., April 18, 1921. 
These last months’ business has been slipping in more 


ways than in volume and profits. Economically it has retro- 
graded a quarter of a century. 

Elbert Hubbard defined economics as “the science of the 
production, distribution and use of wealth.” And science as 
“accurate,” organized knowledge founded on fact—or, as Her- 
bert Spencer expressed it, ‘“‘Science is the classified knowl- 
edge of the common people.” 

“Business, to be successful, must be based on science, for 
demand and supply are matters of mathematics, not guess- 
work. Civilization turns on organization, and organization, in 
order to be of any value, must be scientific.” 

“Economics is a new science. History does not show a 
single instance of its existence in the days of Greece and 
Rome. They had simple mathematics, but not complex. Frac- 
tions, percentage, statistics, averages, were beyond them. 

Philosophy was speculation; business was barter.” 

Modern businessmen are (or have been until lately) scien- 
tists. They are only four sources of wealth; the soil, the for- 
ests, the mines and the sea. One-half of our population are 
engaged in food production; a_ primal need and our most im- 
portant branch of industry. 

Next in importance comes transportation, because a thing 
has to be at a certain place a certain time in order to possess 
value, 


The third in importance is manufacturing; that branch of 
industry which converts the raw products of the soil, the for- 
ests, the mines and the sea into forms for human use and con- 
sumption. . 

At last comes distribution, which includes banking, ad- 
vertising and salesmanship. In placing distribution last I do 
not intentionally minimize its importance. This is simply a 
natural sequence. The problem of distribution is the most im- 
portant affecting modern business. ‘‘The best brains of the 
world are at work now endeavoring to eliminate lost motion 
and take up the economic slack.” 


That part of humanity engaged in any of these four great 
general classifications of industry are engaged in creating new 
wealth. They are adding to the peace, knowledge, happiness 
and contentment of mankind. Non-producers generally know 
only one way to make money—and that is to get yours. 

“Modern business is human service.’’ We can’t prosper 
long at the expense of the other fellow. As distributors of food 
products we have lost sight of the producer and manufacturer. 
We have lost all sight of the cost of production and fair values. 
We seem to delight in catching some poor devil in a situation 
where he is compelled to sacrifice his products. Like Launcelot 
in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” the debate between ‘‘conscience” 
and ‘fiend’ is feeble and we mulate his master, Shylock, and 
demand our ‘“‘pound of flesh.” 

But as sure as the sun rises in the East, the advantage 
is only temporary, and we will pay for this unhealthy condi- 
tion of affairs in the end. Some one is losing a dollar a case 
on every case of 85c peas and 80c corn you buy. It can’t be 
reproduced under present conditions at anything like present 
values. Only one thing .can happen: a very drastic curtailment 
of production. 

I have been a canner all my life. I can, therefore, say 
from experience and observation that canners are fools, in 
many ways, but I cannot bring myself to believe that they are 
fools enough to knowingly walk into another loss this year. 

I wish every distributor of food products in America might 
read and digest the article on costs writen by my brother, 
Mr. F. A. Stare, of the Columbus Canning Company. The can- 
ners have seen it; it was published in the April 2d issue of 
the “Canner.” I believe that if the buyers generally under- 
stood the situation, that they would play the game; that they 
would buy futures and not allow production to stop, 

An abnormally low production will be reflected by abnor- 
mally high prices, prohibitive prices, for be it remembered 
that the purchasing power of the consumer has been very ma- 
terially reduced. 

Let’s get away from barter and do business on scientific 
principles, ever remembering that we can only help ourselves— 
permanently—as we help the other fellow. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK T. STARE, President. 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1921 


What is needed right now is some plain talk. The orig- 
inal plan of the Advertising and Inspection scheme needed 
plain talk in its explanation, in its advertising and in its ap- 
proach to the canners, and the new plan, as recently outlined 
in this journal, when their pamphlet was reproduced, is badly 
in need of plain talk, 


The industry has been ‘‘fed up” on scientific terms, high 
sounding phrases and allegorical advertising, and it would 
seem to us that this second attempt should be so plainly stated 
that there could be no doubt left in any man’s mind, and no 
man able to resist it. As set forth in the pamphlet referred 
to, the whole story is no doubt there but it is rather hard for 
the lay mind to find it—all. Inquiry elicits the information 
that under the new plan there will be a form of Inspection, but 
not like the first attempt; that there will be “institutional ad- 
vertising,’ which we understand means that the various Sec- 
tions, as it were, will do their advertising, whenever ready: 
that is pineapples by the pineapple canners; milk by the milk 
canners, and we presume tomatoes by the tomato canners, etc. 


What we have understood from the beginning about this 
hew pian is that it is designed to let in all the worthy can- 
hers, putting the price of admission at such a figure that the 
vast majority of canners will be heartily back of it, because 
they e-e parties to it. Five cents per case is not much, when 
the cenmers are making money and if the vast majority of 
cases packed were participating; but when business is poor 
and but a comparatively few are bearing all the burden of the 
cost, it is a rather large figure. Now they are charging all 
that and letting in any man who can pack good goods, in a 
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well-kept plant, and at but 1c per case, a figure that cer- 
tainly no man can hesitate to pay. And that cent will enroll 
the worthy canner in the National Canners’ Association as a 
member, and entitle him to place upon his labels the legend: 
“Member of the National Canners’ Association.” In addition 
to this the Educational forces will see to it that the fountain 
heads of instruction—the colleges, the doctors and the men 
come in contact with the public and its health, are properly 
informed about canned foods, and their real value. That is 
good work well worth the cent, for it is from that source that 


much of our trouble comes through misstatements by these 
public or scientific men. 


Then, if they will follow this up with some plain fact ad- 
vertising—just the bald statement, “Eat More Canned Foods, 
pronounced the safest and best foods offered the public,” in 
black type on white paper, in the ordinary household journals, 
with a word of instruction to the buyers to look for the mem- 
bership legend, they will do more to swell the consumption 
of canned foods than by any other means, we believe. There 
never was any mystery about canned foods and there never 
was any Miracle on Your Table. The little human mother is 
more careful to shield her offspring from anything doubtful 
than any other mother, and millions of them have had the idea, 
far back in:their heads, that there is something they do to 
canned foods to make them keep. She must be gotten over 
this. Keep carefully away from everything that scents of mys- 
tery or miracle. Let her learn that the foremost scientists 
of the world, like Dr. Rosenau, says canned foods are the safest 
and best foods the world can buy—and you will convert her. 
That is what she wants for her brood. 


—— 


And that is just what this new plan as offered by the 
National Canners’ Association means: a simplified system that 
will take in every worthy canner in the business, and will then, 
in the simplest sort of way, instruct the instructors, and talk 
to the mass of consumers in their own, plain language. And 
when the canner realizes this he will see that he cannot afford 
to stay out; that he must be enrolled with the worthy canners, 
and that he can easily afford to support a plan that a fraught 
with such great possibilities for the canned foods industry and 
yet costs so little to have a share in. 


The National Canners’ Association started scientific re- 
search long before the Advertising and Inspection plan was 
heard of, and it will continue trying to help the canners im- 
prove their goods and methods; and they have added another 
Research Bureau of equally as great possibilities—the Bureau 
of Crop Research—which will deal with the improved methods 


of growing or propigating all canners’ crops. Here they come > 


nearer to the heart of the canner because he knows something 
of the troubles of growing good crops, and is eager for en- 
lightenment in better methods. Relatively it is not of as much 
importance as the other research, because you might have 
good crops and if you did not have good methods of preserva- 
tion you would lose your crops after they went into the cans. 
But Dr. Woodbury has done and is doing splendid work for all 
canners, as you will note in his article this week on the grow- 
ing of tomatoes. 


All these things are going on, and will be continued and 
expanded. The other effort is merely to increase the consump- 
tion of canned foods; but as every man who packs canned 
foods is interested in doing this, every canner should do his 
share to help. It looks now as if they have hit upon the right 
plan, for as R, B. Kingman, a good advertiser himself, has 
said, every man can have a share in this big million-dollar 
advertising scheme at a few pennies’ cost to himself. They 
want 75,000,000 cases of canned foods to start with, and it 
would seem they will get them. At a penny a case that will 
mean $750,000—a very neat advertising sum. Big men who 
held out of the first proposed plan have come into this heartily, 
Firms like the California Packing Corporation; the great milk 
canning concerns; the great Hawaiian pineapple canners and 
other great firms have shown their approval by joining. Where, 
then, is the room for the small canner to hold back? Here 
is a “Penny Ante” game that every canner can sit in, and all 
should do so. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Frosts in California Hurt Crops—All Crops Held Back—Mar- 
kets Show Improvements—Tomato Planting Begun— 
Market on Tomatoes Continues Weak—Asparagus 
Prices About Cost — Spinach Packing 

Begins — Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, April 22, 1920. 


Heavy Frosts—Heavy frosts occurred during last week in 
various parts of the State, particularly in the southern sec- 
tion, and growers are reporting damage to the fruit and vege- 
table crops. In some districts the loss promises to be heavy, 
while in others the prospects are still for a large output. The 
general outlook is not as satisfactory as it was a few weeks 
ago, but unless there are further cold spells the fruit crop 
will doubtless be equal to requirements. Tomatoes have been 
badly nipped in the early districts, as have also been cantalopes 
and other tender crops. The cold weather is interfering with 
the packing of asparagus and is holding back crops generally. 

The Market—Market conditions are showing a steady im- 
provement and canned fruits are moving fairly well at the new 
schedule of prices. The lower grades are in special demand 
and sales of these have been so heavy of late that stocks have 
been depleted in many instances. These fruits are being 
purchased by groceterias and chain stores and offered as spe- 
cials, the low prices quoted appealing to the buying public. 
The consuming demand is expanding and with surplus stocks 
being cut down steadily it is the general opinion that advances 
must soon be in order, Canners are now selling many lines at 
a heavy loss, but, of course, this cannot continue indefinitely. 

Tomatocs—The planting of tomatoes is under way in some 
sections of California, although it will be a month before work 
of this kind becomes "general in the San Francisco Bay region, 
where the bulk of the crop for canning is grown. Packers are 
offering to contract with growers at $12 or $13 a ton, but the 
latter consider this too low a figure. At this price standards 
would cost packers around $1.05 a dozen. 

Canned tomatoes continue to be a weak spot in the list of 
canned products and lower prices do not seem to have stimu- 
lated the demand, as in the case of fruits. The California Pack- 
ing Corporation recently revised its prices and is now offer- 
ing goods as follows: No. 2% solid pack, $1.30; tomatoes with 
puree, 90c; No. 2 solid pack, $1.00; tomatoes with puree, 75c; 
No. 1 solid pack, 80c; tomatoes with puree, 65c; No. 10 solid 
pack, $4.25; tomatoes with puree, $3.25; extra tomato puree, 
$3.50. 

Asparagus—Prices on the new pack California asparagus 
certainly do not mean much in the line of profits for packers. 
but not a few among the jobbers continue to hold off the plac- 
ing of orders. Business is showing a steady increase, however, 
and packers are confident that there will be no difficulty in 
disposing of everything that can be packed. Higher prices on 
this line later in the season would occasion no surprise. 

Spinach—tThe packing of spinach is in full swing, but the 
outlook is for a light output, compared with last year. In fact 
the spring pack will probably be about one-half that of a year 
ago, owing to a decreased acreage and unfavorable conditions 
at planting time. 

Wage disputes between Alaskan salmon packers and the 
Fishermen’s Union, which extended over a period of several 
months and which threatened to tie up the entire fleet, termi- 
nated this week and preparations are being made to clear 
vessels for the North with all possible dispatch. Not all the 
ships will be sent out and the pack will be greatly curtailed, it 
being the plan to pack only the higher grades, which are in de- 
mand. Under the terms of the agreement made for this sea- 
son fishermen will receive seven cents a fish and will receive 
$150 extra for the trip, as compared with nine cents a fish 
last year and $200 for the trip. The wages of machinists 
and other workers have been reduced in an effort to cut pro- 
duction costs to as low a level as possible. 

Coast Notes—The anti-alien fishing bill introduced into 
the California State Legislature, commonly known as the “anti- 
Japanese fishing bill,’’ has been lost in committee, according to 
advices from Sacramento. Opponents of the measure declared 
that the only result of its passage would be to drive the Japan- 
ese out of the fishing business, where they were doing work 
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for which white people were not adapted, and force them into 
competitive work instead. 

Word has been received from San Diego, Cal., to the effect 
that tuna canning plants there are preparing to curtail opera- 
tions this season. Two canneries will not operate at all and 
others will cut their packs to 50 per cent. of last year’s out- 
put. The low rates of foreign exchange, failure to dispose of 
all of last season’s pack and the competition of foreign fish 
packers are reasons given for the curtailment. Last year 
Japanese fishermen demanded $225 a ton for tuna fish and se- 
cured it, but this year the price for fish will be very much 
lower. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission has given notice of 
a public hearing to be held at San Francisco on April 20 for 
the purpose of considering the alteration and amendment of 
orders relating to wages paid in the fruit and vegetable can- 
ning industries. It is understood that changes will be made, 
particularly in piece work, which will reduce packing costs. 

The Leighton Co-Operative Industries, which conducts a 
cannery at San Francisco, Cal., together’ with dairy kitchens 
and cafeterias, is preparing to open a large market on the co- 
operative basis. 

The Atkind Brokerage Company, 24 California street, 
San Francisco, Cal., has changed its name to the Atkind Com- 
pany. 

The G. W. Hume Company, which operates a plant at Tur- 
lock, Cal., under the management of George W. Shannon, plans 
to operate to full capacity this season and is preparing for a 
pack of about 200,000 cases of fruits. 

Carl H. Schmidt, vice-president of Tillmann & Bendel. 
wholesale grocers of San Francisco, Cal., announces that as a 
result of his recent trip to South and Central America agencies 
have been established in every republic on the West Coast. 

Lansing B. Warner, of the Canners Exchange Inter-Insur- 
ance Bureau, with headquarters at Chicago, was a recent visitor 
in San Francisco. 

The F. A. Kurtz Company, Salem, Ore., has been suc- 
ceeded by the Producers’ Canning and Packing Company. 

“BERKELEY.” 


4-ONE BOXES 


“Weigh about 


Express 
¢ 4-ONES weigh from 30% to 50% less than nail- 


ed boxes and,what is more, are stronger and more 
durable. 

These safe, wire enforced packages, properly de- 
signed and made, will save you real money on your 
1921 pack. 


Let us quote you prices. 


4—ONE BOX MAKERS of NEW YORK 
105 Hudson St, New York City 
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“Patented” 
and 
“Patents Applied ior” 


Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Body Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted for Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachment for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachnent, also with or without notch- 
ing attachment for dry products. 


The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to thé machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 


The machine is easy of adjustment, 
and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans; is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 
s‘ruction. 


Prices and full information on 
application. 


We Make the Following Sizes: 


tod’zin. Diam. Length 5% in. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601-7 S. Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A BATTERY OF “BLISS” 
BODY MAKERS 


Five ‘‘BLISS’’ Body Makers are 
working steadily in the plant of Corn 
Products Refining Co., Argo, Ill. to 
keep it supplied with containers for 
its immense and steadily increasing 
output of Mazola. 


These machines are used for mak- 
ing the pint, quart, 
gallon sizes of cans 


E. W. Bliss Company 


Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


American Factories: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HA 


STINGS, MICH. 


SALES OFFICES 

CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 

CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH BUFFALO, ST. LOUIS, 1921 
FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 1-c 
BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Los Angeles 


PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 


Portland San Francisco 


2 quart and 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 


: prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan &Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm. C. West & Co. 

(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 

CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balt. WN. Y. SUCCOTASH!—No. 2 PEARSt— 
. M 9% 5 —No. 2, Green Beans...... 1 No. 8, Standards in Water....175 190 

“With Dry Beans 135 Om Syrup....225 2 
i ° Yor ui PINE- No. 2, Bahama 
“White, Large. Out 80 SWEET POTATOES{-No.2, Standard Out 1 15 On 
Peeled,“ . Out _...... APPLE*- Grated "...... Out 
No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 185 1 50 
Green, 455 “ Sliced Std. Out Out 
Std. f.o.b.Co.170 Out 
White, Medium... ...... 400 98td.f.0.b 75 Out Gra Out 
‘ Gren, “ .350 375 “ 49, Btd.f.0.b.C0.5 50 5 00 Hawaii Sliced Extra 375 Out 
_ White Small. ...... Out TOMATOES{-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out Out ‘ 
Tips 450 Stand., ** Balto 3 50 3 25 Stand. 2% 


BAKED BEANBt-No. 1, Plain... “ 8td., “ Balto. 9 Crushed Extra......... Out 1200 
“4, In Sauee........ 80 Out “ Stand, “ “16 105 Hastern Pie Water... Out... 
* © 110 115 “  Btand., “ Co..105 Out 

= “ 3, In Sauce........ 150 156 Stand.. “ Co. 70 65 2, Syrup.... 
BEANSt—No. Standard Gren % 97% |  Seconds, Balto....... ...... 


2. White Wax Standard 100 Out | NO. 1, Standard....... 


“ " “  Standards..... ...... 215 CANNED FRUITS STRAW. No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Ou 
“2,  Soaked.......... 100 10 APPLES—No. 10, Me. BERRIES§— Preserved............ +225 Out 
“ 9, Red Kidney, Stand... 120 Out 10, Mich. Out 275 Out 
4% | “ “ 200 Ou 
2, Standard." APFLESI-No. 10. /Md,, \f.0.b. Co...... 00 Out “4, Extra Preserved... 1 15 
(Pa. 0.b, 600 375 “1, Preserved... 1 00 
125 Ont APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala Choice... 850 00 3.50 
OORNt—No. 2, 8td. Ever..f.o.b. Balto. Out BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard...140 Out Water...10 69 Out 
“ gtd. Evgr.,f.o.b.Co.... 75 —...... CANNED FISH 
Shoepeg f.0.b.Co. 95 _...... HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 
“ §td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto.100 —...... “2, Preserved... Out Out LOBSTER*—(-Ib. Flats, 4 doz.. 750 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.110 Out “  2,In Syrup....175 Out % -Ib Flats, 8 doz.... 3 90 
Fey Shoepeg f.0.b.co. 1 35 BLUEBERRIES—No. 12 00 44Flat 215 
“Std. Maine Style Balto. 2, Maine............ 12 OYSTERS§— 5-02. Standards................ 145 
80 72 CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, Red........ 150... 1 40 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style... 95 White...... Out... 2 80 
“  Ext.Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal.100 Out “ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out 2 % 
Extra f.o.b. County.....100 Out | “ White’ Syrup....... 


“3, Standard, Split.......110 Out Choice 2s 270 

FOR SOUPi 50 PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Btand.L.C... 350 3 40 
OKRA 3 2%, “ Ex.8td."...400 “1, Columbia, Tall........ ...... Out 
TOMATOES Cut | PEACHESt—-No. 1, Bx. Bliced Yellow 180 1 90 
PEAS! i 3 60 2 Standard White..... Out Out %, “3 2 30 

275 “ ad 


Out 
No. 8, Standards, Whi SARDINES—Domentic per Case 
Sifted 95 1 15 Ex. White.. 2 15 3 40 key 4 00 
“Ex. Sitd. “ 2 140 Yellow 3 00 350 key... 

Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 “ Selected, Yellow... 350 Out mus‘ard 3 40 
PUMPKIN]—No 3 Standard. 105 “  Beeonds, White.....175 230 *4 mustard 35 

sAUERKRAUTI—N: Standard........ Peeled......... Out 
1 35 No. 10, Unpeeled...... 350 5 case, white 6 50 
40 Peeled............ 800 825 10 50 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water. — 18 00 
Cal. f.0.b" const 1 95 Ex in 8yrup......150 Out “Cal. %s Striped 7 50 
8, Seconds in Weter........... Out Cal. ' 18 50 


| | 

3 30 | Black Syrup.. 2 75 

Out 1 Cohoe, Out 

Ex." 2 on u Medium Red, Talls... ...... 185 
SHRIMPS—No. 1%, Wet or Dry............ ...... 4 00 
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Mach 


The Cameron 


125 Parallel Shaft Bead- 
ing and Flanging Machine 
is used in the Manufacture of 


drums buckets, tubs, ash cans,can 
isters, etc. 


‘“‘Every machine for can making’’ 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY (CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
“WM. COOPER PENN & CO., 25 Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Postoffice Bldg., Hongkong, China.” 


= 


For the manufacture of vinegar, cider, extracts, fruit, juices, etc., 


Complete Bottling Equipments 


Pumps for elevating and transferring. 


Filters for clarifying with a brilliant polish. 

Bottle Rinsers. 

Filling machines, all types and sizes. 

Belt and Roller Conveyors, for every need ofthe bottler. 


methods so as to get minimum production at maximum cost. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Engineers who can show you how to equip your plant and use 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A 
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.M. MPANY 
Economy of Operation 
130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS will aid you in realizing a profit- 
able canning season this year. 
A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods Reduce your Fire Insurance cost 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper about $6.00 per thousand by in- 
interests of their Principals. suring with 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 
The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. . - - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - St. Louis 
San Francisco 


For complete information 
Write 
Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners’ Association 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Portland 


Rolph, Mills & Co. : 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


ROBINS CIRCLE STEAM HOIST PAOLI PECTIN 
OF ALL IRON CONSTRUCTION 


Condensed 


For all manufacturers of jams and jellies 


Tomato Products Company 
Paoli, Indiana 


CANNERS ADHESIVES 


Will lift up to 2000 Ibs. made with double valve as 


shown in illustration or with our Special Single PROVEN PASTE S NATIONALLY KNOWN 
Slide Valve. Made to suit your requirements. PICK UP GUMS 
HOT CEMENT 
Write for catalogue DRY PASTES 
MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING : LAP END PASTES 
MACHINERY LABELING GUMS 
FOR MACHINE AND HAND LABELING 
A. K. Robins & Co. Write For Prices 
Continental Manufacturing Co. 
116 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 4619 GIRARD AVENUE dace, Mh. PA. 


|_| 
| 
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CANS 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


Max Ams Double Seamers 


IF THE 


“Seal of Inspection” 


Means Anything to You 


USE 
Max Ams Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 

i 101 Park Avenue New York City 
; The other Machines in our complete line are 

3 just as good as our Double Seamers Special Agents 

; Chicago Office CHARLES M. AMS, President The Premier Machinery Co. 


20 E. Jackson Boulevard San Francisco, Cal. 
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LIVINGSTON 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. | 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
WASHERS 


We are now making a corrugated 
Drum for our Washers, for hand 
peeled tomatoes, guaranteed not to 
cut skin of solid tomatoes. 


BETTER BE SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopic counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 
clean meat of the tomato. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write us today. Now. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Marion, Indiana 


Eastern Agents Central Agent 


S. 0. RANDALL’S SON F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
BALTIMORE, MD. INDIANAPOLIS 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE | LEWIS POWER CAN TESTER 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


THAMES STREET : This machine is built in two sizes; small to handle fruit cans up to 

BALTIMORE - MD. : i: A 6% inch x 7% inch; large to handle cans 8 inch to 13 inch. Capacity 
small 14.000, large 6.000 per day 

SUCCESSORS TO 


/ ee We also build Pineapple Peelers and Corers. Write for prices 
GEO.W.ZASTROW @@ 


E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, WN. Y. 
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PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
—— FO R——_ 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets RALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton Ontario 


STEAM BOILERS 


To comply with all state laws 


HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS 
30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL TUBULAL BOILER 
5 to 50 Horse Power 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1895 


Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is essential 
to best results from any viner. 


Ideal Viner Feeders and Distributers are the only 
machines that separate the vines they do it bet- 
ter than four men could. Because of this, they 
save peas, decrease breakage,improve the quality 
and increase the capacity of the viners. 


Patented in U.8. 
Canadaand France 


It is not unusual to hear a user say that they 
more than save their cost each season. 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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More Pulp 
and Better Quality 


HE test of a cooking coil comes with the report on a day’s 

production and the grading of the product. Most any 

coil will produce your product if given enough attention and 

an indefinite allowance of cooking time. But quick cooking 

and high grade product were never secured simultaneously 
until Langsenkamp 


KOOK-MORE-COILS 


were perfected. There was always that sticking and scorching- 
always that interminable scrubbing and cleaning of corners 
and crevices, nipples and elbows-always, thru wasted cleaning 
time and slower cooking capacity, the small daily output 
and in many instances, a low grade of pulp. 

Kook-More Koils eliminate all this lost motion and 
wasted effort in cooking. They conserve time and labor 
and increase production. They have practically doubled 
the cooking capacity of dozens of canning plants without the 
addition of a single tank. 

The successful performance of KOOK-MORE-KOILS 
are a result of a successful effort to combine simplicity and 
efliciency in cooking equipment. 

You should learn how Kook-More-Koils will help your 
plant make more money next season. Write us today for 
facts. 

Other LANSENKAMP Products:—-Copper Steam Jac- 
keted Kettles, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, 
Rotary Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable 
Pumps, Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, 
Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves 
and Enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete 
information on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Jose, Cal. 


THE CANNING TRADE.. 


DEL MONTE the best known 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the 
most profitable 
for you to 
handle. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION 


FIDELITY 
CAN 


CO. 
W. E. WILSON, President 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS CANS 


SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
5 GAL SQUARE PULP CANS 
FRICTION Top and WAX Top 
Oyster CANS 
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‘TH operation of Canning Plants is confined to limited seasons. During those 


seasons it is highly important that the work go on without interruption, and at 
utmost efficiency. 


Link-Belt engineers havemadeathorough _ be best told by these engineers them- 
and careful study of efficiency methods, selves. Link-Belt equipment includes 


and practices of making these limited everything from a strand of Link-Belt 


a og seasons more highly productive or a sprocket wheel to complete cannery 
of both output and profits. apparatus. Let our engineers help you. 
Just how Link-Belt equipment can be best Get in touch with them today. Send for 
applied to your particular cannery, can catalog No. 365. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


. 299 Broadway 
. 49 Federal St. 
1501 Park Bldg. 
. Central National Bank Bldg. 
647 Ellicott Square . 
2d National Bank Bldg 
Robson-Prichard Bice 
. . 429 Kirby Bice 
4210 Woodward Ave 
3806 Elmhurst Bice 
Portland, Ore. First and Stark Sts. 
Los Angeles 163 N. Los Angeles 
Denver -  Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bice. 
Louisville, Ky. Frederick Wehie, Starks Bice 
New Orleans > . C. O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bi = 
New Orleans - : . “Whitney Supply Co . Ltd , 418S Peters St. 
Birmingham, Ale. S. L. Morrow, 720 Brown. Marx Ride 
In Canada. . Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd.. Toronto cnd Montreal 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ ‘lomatoes, stringiess beans, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory, Frederica, Del., on the Mur- 
derkill River and new State highway. Includes large factory 
building and two large warehouses and all improved machinery 
installed for the canning of tomatoes and pears. The plant 
is situated in the best fruit belt in the State, and peas, corn, 
tomatoes, berries, apples and pears can be secured in large 
quantities for the operation of the plant. This is the old estab- 
lished business canning the Blue Hens’ Chicken Brand. Also 
several cars of No. 3 and No. 10 Continental Sanitary Cans in 
Cases. Address J. S, Reynolds & Co., Frederica, Del. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory at Knowlton, Wis., C. M. & 
St. P. Ry., eighteen miles south of Wausau, Wis., the County 
Seat. Ample and well-built factory and warehouse, and ma- 
chinery and equipment for pea canning. Machinery and equip- 
ment has been used only one short season. Machinery and 
equipment will be sold separately. If interested wire First Na- 
tional Bank of Wausau, Wis., for particulars. : 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Canning Factory near Vineland, 
N. J. Building and equipment in first-class condition, with 
R. R. Siding. Liberal acreage of finest quality tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peppers, berries, pears and other fruits. Address 
Torsch Pkg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Machinery 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE—On account of vacating 

our Baltimore Factory: 

Zastrow Crane. 

Huntley Tomato Washer and Scalder. 

Link-Belt Skinning Table 120 Skinners. 

Link-Belt Skinning Table 60 Skinners. 

52x54 Closed Process Kettles. 

52x54 Open Process Kettle Steam Connections. 

52x54 Cooling Tanks. 

Process Crates for above. 

Crate Tops for above. 

Peerless Syruper, New Valves. 

Sprague Syruper. 

Ayars Syruper, 

Ayars Tomato Fillers No. 3 Sanitary Cans. 

Ayers Tomato Filler No. 3 Hole and Cap Cans. 

Souder’s Tomato Packing Table. 

Zastrow Steam Box. 

Cars for same. 

Zastrow Pineapple Sizer and Slicer. 

Zastrow Pineapple Corers. 

Westinghouse Air Compressor, size 8; steam 1% in.; 

air discharge, 1% in. 

75 Iron Stools. 

1 12x18 Skinner Hor. Slide Valve Engine, 72” Fly 
Wheel; 36x14 Pulley. 

1 6x7 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 

1 3x4 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 

1 5%x3%x5 Blake Duplex Pump. 

: 5%x3%x5 Worthington Pump. 

1 
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44%4x3%x4 Deane Pump. 
75 H. P. Sprague Motor Slip Ring Type, 220 V. A. C., 
60 Cycle, 900 R. P. M. 
1 100 H. P. Westinghouse Motor, 220 V. A. C., 60 Cycle. 
900 R. P. M. 

1 5 Sees Elec. A. C. Motor, 220 V., 60 Cycle, 900 
1 15 H. P. D. C. Generator, 926 R. P. M. Shunt Wound. 
20th Century Kemp Gas Machine, 

Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting and Belting. 

Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Box Nailing Machines. 
6 Track DOIG No. 2, motor driven. 
5 Track DOIG No. 2, belt driven. 
5 Track MORGAN, belt driven. 
6 Track DOIG No. 38, belt driven. 
8 Track MORGAN, motor driven. 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE—We offer the following 
used cannery equipment at the prices named, f. o. b. Ohio 
points: 

3 Ferrel No. 112 Sample Pea Graders (good usuable con- 

dition, but without screens). Price $15.00 each. 
1 M. & S. Rotary Corn Silker with steel frame and screens 
5’3” long (good condition). Price $25.00. 

2 M. & S. Rotary Corn Silkers with wood frames, screens 
5'3” long and 4” screw delivery (fair). Price $15.00 
each. 
1M. & S. Rotary Corn Silker, wood frame, with screens 
42” long (fair condition). Price $10.00. 

3 Sprague Ullery Corn Recutters without cast iron stand 
(good condition, except few knives need replacing). 
Price $35.00 each. 

3 Ullery Corn Recutters with cast iron stand (good condi- 

dition). Price $40.00 each. 

2 Invincible Corn Huskers with Husk Conveyors; Serial 
Nos. 18396 and 18401 (good condition). Price $100.00 
each. 

Morral Double Huskers (excellent condition). Price 

$275.00 each, 

Sprague Universal Liquid Filler, No. 55, Six Valves 

(fair condition). Price $25.00. 

Morral Can Washer and Sterilizer, No. 2 cans (good 

condition). Price $15.00. 

Burt Labeling Machine for 20-oz. or No. 1% cans (good 

condition). Price $75.00. 

Foot-Power American Label Perforators (good condi- 

tion). Price $15.00 each. 

Motor-Power American Label Perforator without motor 

(good condition). Price $20.00. 

Sprague Reynolds Pea Washer and Thistle Skimmers 

(good condition). Price $125.00 each. 

1 Ayars Six-Funnel Pea Filler for No. 2 sanitary cans; 
Serial No. 3908. Equipped with six-bucket, high-speed 
briner (excellent condition). Price $145.00. 

Address The Sears & Nichols Cang. Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—No. 2, No. 3 and No. 10 Box Shooks at 
Bargain Prices. Address W. E. Robinson & Co., 
Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Monitor Pea Blanchers, two Co- 
lossus Pea Graders and four Hamachek Viner Feeders, 
all in good condition. Address Box A-856, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Zastrow, Hemingway and Shriver Retorts, 
Zastrow Hydraulic Crane, Harris Hoist, Burnham and Queen 
Anne Cookers, Ulery & M. S. Silkers, Sprague MMA and Moral 
Cutters, Peerless and Invincible Huskers, Hammachek Viner 
Feeder, Monitor and Invincible Bean Graders, Townsend Bean 
Cutters, Sherman Fillers, Burt and Knapp Labelers and a long 
list of canning equipment. Price list mailed on request. Every- 


‘thing ready torun. S, F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Six 14-Tube Haller Rotary Filling Ma- 
chines for Catsup. Used nine months. Very good condi- 
tion. Immediate shipment. If interested, wire or write 
for particulars. Address Box A-860, care of The Canning 
Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Cheap, several Sprague Standard Process 
Kettles, 40x72, with crates. Sprague all-purpose blancher. Two 
Pfaudler 90” open glass lined tanks; 1 Ayars rotary pea filler; 
1 Ayars Exhauster, rectangular; 4-30 gallon steam jacketed 
kettles, copper. All in first class condition, good as new. Also 
120,000 No. 1 sanitary cans, 50,000 No. 2 short cans, together 
with smaller quantities of No. 0, No. 2 meat, No. 2%4, No. 3 and 
16 oz. cans. Prices and terms upon request. Address J. Stanger, 
972 Forest Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Catsup Equipment—Cooking tanks, 
Finishers, Washers, Agitating Cookers, Syrupers, etc., 
of a 2-line plant, including various supplies. Sterling 
Products Co., Evansville, Ind. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—SEEDS—Everything in seeds for the 
canner. Growing department offers, subject confirma- 
tion, 1920 Rogued Bean Seed; Sure Crop Wax (round 
podded stringless), 10c lb., Keeney’s Ruthless, Golden 
Wax, 10c; Burpees Stringless, 10c; Giant Stringless, 
10c; Full Measure, 11c; Late Refugee, Thousand to One, 
llc. Accommodation department lists and sells can- 
ners, growers, jobbers surplus seeds on 5 per cent. sell- 
ing commission. Offers and inquiries solicited. F. Wil- 
lett Warran, 519 Oakland Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


SEED FOR SALE—15 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed 
Curn, Connecticut srow. F. O. B. Baltimore. Torsch Pack- 
ing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Immediately—stating price: Second- 
hand Machines, must be in running order, for canning 


tomatoes, corn and peas, open baths and retorts. Ad- 
dress Box A-857, care The Canning Trade. 
WANTED—One Collossus Pea Grader. Must be 


cheap and in first-class condition. 
where can be seen. 
Preston, Md. 


State price and 
The Mount Airy Canning Co., 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Complete Two-stone Mustard Plant, 
Rollers, Mixing Tank, Storage Tank and Pumps; all in 
first-class condition. Address The Loudon Pkg. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE—350 Gross New 10-0z. Octagon-shape 
Catsup Bottles, combination crown and screw cap fin- 
ish, in new corrugated 200-lb. test reshipping cases. 
Will sell at considerably less than market price on ac- 


count of discontinuing this size. Greenabaum Bros., 
Inc., Seaford, Del. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED — Competent superintendent-man- 
ager, open for position at once, due to closing of present plant. 
Eighteen years in responsible positions. Capabie of erecting 
plant or handling full line of fruits and vegetables from grow- 
er to buyer. Present employers and other leading packers as 
reference. Address F, Burkert, Brookston, Ind. 


WANTED—Position in well- established food manufactur- 
ing concern by practical man technically trained. Special ex- 
perience in tomato products. First-class personality, charac- 
ter and ability. Address Box B-862 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Machinist and Engineer desires to make a 
change. Charge of canning machines and mechanical de- 
partment. Twenty years experience. Reference. Address 
Box B-851 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as general superintendent with me- 
chanical and managerial ability. Have had many years’ 
experience in the canning industry in all its lines. Wish to 
connect with some progressive house. Address Box B-863 care 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Salesman for large machinery house, to sell 
to canmakers. Should be familiar with packing trade and have 
engineering training or experience. Splendid opportunity for 
the right man. To operate in Eastern territory, headquarters 
New York. Address Box B-855, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesman conversant with Canned Goods trade 
of New York City and other Eastern Markets, as well as the 
interior. A good opening for a man who can show results. Ad- 
dress with full information as to former connections and 
experience. Address Box B-861 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Continental Industrial Adhesives are nation- 
ally known. We require the services of agents or jobbers on 
commission basis in several desirable territories. Write your 
qualifications and the territory which you could cover. Conti- 
nental Manufacturing Co., 4615 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 
BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


FOR SALE—Catsup Bottles—8 oz., 10 oz. and 16 
oz., bottles and 5 gallon pulp cans, ete. Address Ster- 
ling Products Co., Evansville, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 

3 Sindair Scot Cyclone Pulp Machines—extra screens. 

1 14-tube Halier Gang Chili Sauce Filler. 

4 21-tube Haller Gang Catsup Fillers. 

1 U.S. Bottlers 6-ft. Revolving Table without motor. 

2 U. S. Revolving Bottle Rinsers without motor. 

1 Rhubarb Cutter. 

1 Crown Sealing Machine—single head. ’ 

Close prices will be made to move this machinery, which is 

in first-class condition. Address the Loudon Packing Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One 12” Diameter 60’ high smoke 
stack in fine condition. Made of old iron boilers, 5/16” 
thick. Address Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


THE TANK WITH 
REPUTATION 


Strong, Safe 


That’sthestory of the Ca'dwell Tubular Tower 
So simple you can erect it y urself. So 
strong it wil’ endure cyclones and tornadoes. 
Safe because itconformsstrictly with approved 
engineering principles The costis moderate. 
If you want these qualities in a tower, equip 
youreelf with a Caldwell Tubular. 
Send for Catalogue 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 
2310 Brook St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—— «the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, NN, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Blowers, pressure. "See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Il. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Gem City Boiler Co., Dayton, O. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. Bee Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co. Cincinnati, oO. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Cincinnati, oO. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chi cago. 
Bottle Serew Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 

li. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Kmbry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

National Association of Box Mfrs., Chicago. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See’ Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 
C. L. Jones & Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


Pasty oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co, Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Angelus San. Can Mehy. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn N. Y. 
Came Can Mehy. Chicago. 
EK. J. Lewis. Middleport, 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine’ Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 
oo Stampers. See Stampers and Veen, 
an Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Morral Bros., Morral 


Capping Machines, Lottie. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Fidelity Can Co., 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. : 

Capping Machines, colderless. See Closing 
Machines. 

Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CAPPING MACHINES, 


CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
Fhoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup ene. For the preparatory work. 
a ulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 

cny. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


an AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
f 


ruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
nw rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek. 


CLEANING & MAOHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invineible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


K. Robins & Co., 
Scott Co., Baltimor 
Cleaning and Washing Hachines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Angelus San, Can Mche. Co., Los oo Cal. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Can.eron Can Mchy Co., 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


llers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tank 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, P: 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Avyars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. R. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and ere. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ¥. 
Invincible Grain’ Cleaner Co., Creek, 


N. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Corn aa ‘and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
ers 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 

The Container Club, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Ce. Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters 
Countershafts. See Speed Haguietion Devices 


S and carrying machines 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons. Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse 
Employees’ Time Checks. “Bee Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
a -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ne 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars —— Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
The Container Club, Chicago. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch a Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Cookers. See Corn ker- 


iller 
Filling Meunines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., - Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, Ty. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., cea ‘Ohio. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

H. k. Stickney, Portland, Me. 

— Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Siuclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
fruit Graders. See Cleaning a Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See — 
FRUIT PITTERS and 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 5, 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


od 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GEARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting ond Carrying Mches. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers ond Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
Supplies. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner. 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 


See Cranes. 


See Kettles, copper. 


Ketchup Fillers. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
Ae Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., “Detroit. 
I. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge "& Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES, can. 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
ged Co., Salem, N. J. 
. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & od Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Can 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAINT. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated ‘Paper Products. 
and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
ta 
Paring See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. .. New York City. 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, O. 
F. H. Knapp Co., W estminster, Md. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN SEE 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINER 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
name! Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


a Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVE 
A. K. Robins & Co., Eieieasie. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., ee Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. 

Picking Belts and Tables. 
Mchy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., City, J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINE 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ee 


PULP MACHINERY. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
tsinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Canners’ 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York “City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
ALT, canne 
colonial Salt Co, Chicago; Akron, O.; Buffalo. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sardine Kn 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. Z. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, N. Y. 
fdw. Renneburg & Sons Co.. Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps 

Sealing Machines, bottle. a Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., *Chicag 0. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambrites, N.Y. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. N. Y. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 
SOLDER 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, ete.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 


See Cans. 
ves and Scissors. See Knives. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
ae = Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
ng. 
Steam Betenin. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
Angle Steel Stool Co., Otsego, Mich. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
oer and steel type, burning 


bran 
A. Tobin Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


Huntley aie Co., Silver Creek, 
Invincible rain’ Cleaner 
Lewis, Middleport, N. 

. Robins & Co., 


Creek. 


Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply General Agents. See Gen- 

“tn Electrical Appliances. 


eral 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. z. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Syrup Testers (saccharometers). 

scopic Apparatus. 
Tables, See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


See Micro- 


a METAL. 
Lan senkamp, Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined s 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmaker: 
Carnahan Tin-Plate and "Sheet Co., Canton, 0. 


Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. 

Tumblers, glass. ‘See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

bia =~ Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


See Factory Trucks. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Wis. 
Warehouses. See S 
Washers, bottle. Sec. Bottiers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can, Mehy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See B 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See. Baskets. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 


Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 


FOUR FOUR HUNDRED 
SEPARATE |. a | MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES — | PER ANNUM 


ADDRE 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


When Experience has Shown You 


The Expense of Mediocre Seed— 


Come stop the leak 


Leonard Seed Company 
Chicago 


| 


+ 
INC. 
{ 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


1 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


SS $3.00 per year 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


Foreign $5.00 per year 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3. 1879. : 


Vol. 44 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY MAY 2, 1921 No. 36 


AMERICAN CANS 


INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


¢ 
+ 
> 
+ 
¢ 
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OF 


1966 Conway Building 


PRONE: 
Of, PAUL 110 & 44% 


Vice-Pres ident, 


Arbitration Committee, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Committee on Acriculture, 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


The Wheeling Sanitary Can 
Closed with the 


WHEELING No. 100 MACHINE 
Is the 
PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


| Wheeling, West Virginia 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CoO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ 


suPpPLizs, BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1921-1922 


John R. Baines. 
W. H. Killian.. 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., H. Steel 

C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, Wm. 
G recht, Norval E. Byrd. 

D. H. Stevenson, H. E. 
Jones, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John 8. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. 

Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S.Rightson, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 

F. A.Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 

William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Eli Frank. 

Chas. Glaser. 


Transportation Building Columbia Building 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
waich passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well brace? 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 


vesiden 
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THE Canning TRADE 


Bolgiano’s 
“GREATER BALTIMORE” 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST CANNING TOMATO 


Ten Days to Two Weeks Earlier than the Stone. Ripens 
Right Up to the Stem. Eliminates Waste. No 
Cracked Stem Ends. A Good Blight Resister 


BOLGIANO'S 
“GREATER BALTIMORE" TOMATO 
$3.50 PER POUND 


We can Supply a Limited Quantity of Extra Selected Stock, saved only from the 
Finest Clusters of the Earliest Stem-Set Fruit, $4.00 per pound. Put 
up in any size packages to suit your needs 


JUST DOUBLES THE YIELD 


of many of the best cropping tomatoes you have ever grown. Beautiful, Brilliant 
Red color; the handsomest Tomato you have ever seen— Smooth 
Well Formed and Deep from Stem to Blossom 


Your Order Shipped Same Day Received 


The J. Bolgiano Seed Company 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 


Baltimore, Maryland 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON OTHER SIDE 
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THE Canning TRADE 


“John Baer'’ Tomato 


TERMS: 


Greater Baltimore (Special Stock) 
My Maryland 
My Maryland (Special Stock) 
The Great B. B.---Bolgiano’s Best 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 
Red Rock (Special Stock) 
Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 
Livingston’s New Stone (Special) 
Burpee’s Matchless 
Livingston’s Perfection 


Green Pod Beans 


Extva Marly $ 


Bolgiano’s Perfect Type 


Per Ib. 
07 


Henderson’s 08 
10 
Wax Beans 
Spinach 
Bloomsdale Savoy, 1919 Crop.__--.-...---- .12 


JOHN BAER TOMATO 


The Packers’ Ideal—Extremely Early 


THEY ALL PACK FANCY—NO SECONDS—ALL PACK WHOLE 
Produces Perfect, Solid, High Crown, Beautiful, Brilliant, Red Tomatoes in 30 Days 
from Large, Strong, Well Matured Plants, Grown in Veneer 
Bands with Roots Undisturbed. 


Cabbage 


Early “Square Deal’ 
Early Summer Henderson’s --- 
Early Succession..............- 
Copenhagen 
Danish Ball Head --...-.---.-- 


Peas 


Ex. Ea. Alaska (Sealed) ------- 
Yorkshire 


Perfect Blossom End 
Free from Scar 


Perfect Stem End 
Free from Core and Blemishes 


“JOHN BAER” TOMATO, $5.00 PER POUND 


Wholesale Prices to Canners Only 
2% 10 Days---Net 30 Days. 


Shipment at Any Time 


4.00 I. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early.......................00006 3.50 
2.50 Spark’s Earliana (Langdon’s) 3.0" 
2.00 


Beets 

Early Blood - $ .35 
1.00 New “Early Spsing” ..................... 1.08 
00 Early Dark Red Egyptian (French) ...... .20 

Cucumbers 
Long -60 
Boston 
.07 
65 


THE J. BOLGIANO SEED CO., Baltimore, Md. 


U.S. Food Administration License No. G-06237. 


See our advertisement on other side. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


MASTERPIECES 


Cathedral of Rheims , The AGAR 90 for ninety pounds freight shipments 


Of Architecture Of Box Building 


AGAR 


AGAR MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


BUSH TERMINAL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
15-17 Winchester St., Medtord, Mass. 


Factories: 


‘Agar Boxes Carry” 


= 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


SCREW CONVEYORS 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYOR with flight rolled from a single strip of metal, no laps or rivets to 


catch or tear your product. Internal bushings permit interchange with corresponding sectional flight conveyor, the same 
standards being preserved. From 3 inch to 16 inch diameter in black or galvanized steel. 


STEEL CONVEYOR TROUGHS black or galvanized, plain or perforated bottoms. 


Box ends, countershaft drive ends and conveyor hangers. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th & Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 


2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload, 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 


— MANU FACTURER—— 
Canned Goods Cases 


901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


ie The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


SS 


SIT DOWN! 


You will get more work from your employ- 
ees if you make it possible for them to sit 
dewa to their work. 

STEEL Stools withstand practically all 
conditions. They are proof against water, 
| oil, grease, fire, and wear. 

Some enthusiastic users say that 


No. 40 Steel Seat No. 444 is No. 44 with back 


Ot-Steel 


Stools can’t wear out but we merely claim that every stool is made to the 
ability and that all material used is of the best quality obtainable for st 
chairs and tables. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Otsego, Mich. 


H.GAMSE & BRO. 


GAMSE BUILDING BALTIMORE MD. 


¢ 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 5 


=~ Eureka Soldering Flux 


18 LB. CANS 
YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 
— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENOIES 
New York Boston, Mase Milwaukee, Wise. 8. 0. Randall's Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
cago, . Paul, Minn. ore 
a St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto. Ont. Montreal. Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. _ an Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 
oo 


Have You Lost Money on Spills? 


Are you Tired of Paying for Repair Parts? y Would you Like to Forget about Breakdowns? 
Is the Time of Your Operators Valuable? 


ELIMINATE YOUR TROUBLES BY EQUIPPING WITH 


Angelus Non-Spill Double Seamers 
We Have Satisfied Others Why Not You? 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CoO. 
282 San Fernando Boulevard - ‘ ° LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cuicaco. Itt. DETROIT, MICH. Omana, NEB.’ 


ae 


6 THE CANNING TRADE. 


Mr. Canner 


We had you in mind when we originated the distinctive cleaner 


Wrandollé 


Cleaner and Cleanser. 
Knowing your need for a safe, wholesome, sanitary cleanliness always dependable, efficient and 
economical, we applied ourselves to the production of this cleaner which is today, proving its super- 


iority in hundreds of canneries the country over. 


INDIAN IN CIRCLE 
: So many preventable losses of quality have been overcome by the sweet sanitation 


Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner{and Cleanser economically provides that an order on your 
supply house will prove an unusually good investment. 


IM EVERY PACKAGE Make us prove these claims. It cleans clean. 
OF WYANDOTTE 3 


SANITARY CLEANER 
AND CLEANSER 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Manufacturers Wyandotte, Mich. 


va 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


anitary Cans 


and Closing Machines 


First of All 


Heekin Cans 
Are Safe! 


sCanners need have no worry regarding 
the wisdom of using cans that are as time- 
tested as are Heekin’s. 


§ From the standpoint of our twenty 
years of manufacturing experience 
andfrom the standpoint of tests to 
which these cans have been sub- 
jected, they are absolutely safe. 


Consider Also the Quality of 
Metal Used 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert, Sixth and New Streets, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
“HEEKIN CAN SINCE 1901” 
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8 THE CANNING TRADE. 

‘ $ “It Sticks for Keeps” Established 
? 
{Chisholm- Scott: aq. 
sno Adex Manufacturing } 
Viners 
Company 
and Five Hundred ; 
3 
{White Style Feeders} Manufacturer of 
in use in the United States ADHESIVE GUMS, 
© ? ? 
: These feeders do not tear the pods from the ; § GLUE AND P ASTE ‘ 
t vines as other feeders do. t 
t 
For information, write the 3 z 
604-606 W. Pratt Street 
+ 71 East State Street | COLUMBUS, OHIO } BALTIMORE = =MARYLAND 
3 ; 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


> 

LaP PASTES «pPicx-upGUMS' } 
t WESTERN FOR LABELING MACHINES t 
TINSTIC 
FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS 
manuractured WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. sr. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE HUSKER 


We know that alone, the great care ex- 
ercised in building the best Husker in the 
world, would not have brought the“Invin- 
cible” to its present position had not 
equal effort been placed on conscientious 
business management and fair dealing. 


Ask the Users 
They are Everywhere 


All roller chain equipped: Roll drive-- 
Knife drive--Corn carrier. 


And remember, the “Invincible” is the 
only ALL STEEL ROLL HUSKER. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


SS 


POSS 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 


Sufficient Reasons 


N ever increasing number of Can Consumers are 

realizing the complete satisfaction of their con- 
nection with us for these reasons: We are a con- 
cern of adequate size so any fear from lack of re- 
sponsibility can be eliminated—yet small enough 
for our officials to render that personal service 
which every buyer knows means quick and satis- 
factory action without the delays incident to ab- 
sentee ownership. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore - - - - Maryland 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


& 
Shi in ANNED GOODS packed in H & D Corrugated 
Fibre Boxes are practically certain to arrive at 


their destination in good condition. 
H & D Standard Canned Goods Boxes give heavy cans 
tan t e ample protection without adding unnecessary weight or bulk. All 
shocks and jars are cushioned by the corrugated structure of the 
walls, which at the same time offer firm resistance to sudden impact. 


Canned goods packed in these better boxes are never dented or 
broken open. 


Every day H & D Corrugated Fibre Boxes are taking the 
place of heavier, bulkier containers that often do not give satisfactory 
protection. They are lower in first cost and save time, labor and 
space in the shipping room. They come folded flat, requiring a 
minimum of storage space. Being easily handled, anyone can as- 
semble them quickly. 


Send us, charges collect, a typical shipment of your goods. H & D 
experts will repack it, designing a corrugated fibre container espec- 
ially suited to its particular needs, and will return it to you, charges 


prepaid. This is a free demonstration service, and places you under 
This forty page, well illustrated no obligation whatever. 


packing manual is full of infor- 
mation, valuable to shippers. 


Your copy will be mailed you The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


free, on request. . 
800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada; King St, Subway & Hanna Ave. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
aa e ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
No nails, thank you! 
Not at all necessary. 


your goods safely and surely from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 


‘“A few twists of the strong, stapled, steel 
wire that binds me and I’m ready to carry 


Ease and speed in setting up, convenience in 
handling and economy of floor space are just a 
few of the unusual advantages that are con- 
verting more and more shippers from cumber- 
some, old fashioned, time consuming methods 
to Embry—4—One Boxes. 
And the beauty of it all is that Embry—4— 
One Boxes are not only more easily handled 
and set up (being frequently as much as 50% 
lighter than old-time cases) but, because of 
their scientific wirebound construction, are 
twice as strong! 
Let us tell you more. 


First 


For PACKERS and_ | 


MANUFACTURES 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 
828-D South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


The Vital Story 
of a Good Package 


The vital story of a good package is 
found in the ledger—in the profit 
column. That means selling strength 
and complete fitness for making goods 
move off grocer’s shelves. U. S. labels 
and advertising displays put legs on 
merchandise because they are so at- 
tractive they helpwomen choosefoods. 


Fine in design, fine in printed qual- 
ity, the products of Color Printing 
Headquarters are doing a good work 
for thousands and thousands of pro- 
ducers— who say that they can’t be 
beaten for beauty and price. Come 
here for your labels in large or small 
lots, — and for all color printing. 


We invent trade-names and design 
trademarks. And we search titles of 
old ones. Our trademark bureau con- 
tains 730,000 trademarks registered 
and unregistered. Without charge, 
our customers may quickly ascertain 
whether or not any contemplated de- 
vice can be registered, at a saving of 
time and money, and often avoiding 
troublesome and costly litigation, 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
55 Beech Street, Cincinnati 
439 E. Cross Street, Baltimore 


The Rights of Stockholders 


This up-to-date booklet clearly explains 
many of them; also those of bondholders, 
etc. 


It Also Tells:- 


The general Rules of Trading—The Rights 
of Stock and Bond Holders—The Deposit Re- 
quirements for Carrying Stocks How to 
Give a Broker Instructions—Broker’s Com- 
mjssion Charges—How to Indorse a Stock 
Certificate—How to Group Investments. 

Call, Phone or Write for No, G.T.-6 
Ask for latest available news 
on any active security 


JONES & BAKER 


Members of the New York 
Curb Market 


433 Equitable Bldg., BALTIMORE 
Telephone St. Paul 8451 


New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Pittsburg Cleveland 
Detroit 


Direct Private Wires 


Don’t Soil That Attractive Label 
with an inferior Gum - Use 


“Commercial” 
Hot and Cold 


PICK UP GUM 


Tey have been used by the best Canneries for 
years and have proven to be the most satisfactory 
on the market. They will not spot or discolor, sour 
or mold. Because they grip the label instantly and 
hold it tightly you get greater production. We can 
offer Low Prices and Quick Service. Order today. 


The | Paste Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Those of you who do 


to quality. 


to be equalled. 


season, should pay particular attention 


The peas which cut clean, to size, 
without splits, are going to be in de- 
mand. Why fuss along? Get busy 
and putin a MONITOR. Its yet 
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pack peas this 


ae HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
aa P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


BERGER ‘CARTER | co. 


San Franciscu. 


Rochester, NY 


. ] Our Labels 
ns are the ishest Standard 
of Arti Merit for Commyereial Value. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 


~\. 


Baltimore, Md. 
= BOGGS | 
é 
7 
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Strength! 


Corrugated and solid fibre shipping 
boxes packed with 24 No. 3 cans Toma- 
toes, weighing 61 lbs each. stacked to the 
roof, nineteen high. on the cobblestone 
floor of the U. S. Quartermaster’s ware- 
house at Antwerp, Belgium. After be- 
ing loaded at Baltimore, Md., and un- 
dergoing transfer and handling at Locust 
Point, Md., Jersey City, Brooklyn, Bor- 
deaux, France, Bassens Bordeaux Yards, 
andjAntwerp, checked 


98.2% O. K. 


The bottom box of the completed pile is 
supporting a load of 1,098 poends. 


Fibre Boxes 


take up 17% less room, reduce freight 10% ac- 
countlighter weight, save 10% to 15% in damage 


Write for particulars 
THE CONTAINER CLUB 


An Association of 
gated and 

Soiid Fibre Box 

Manufacturers 
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